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Notes and Suggestions for the Month. 
This is the month of cold when it is most 
piercing, of winds when they are harshest, of 
hunger when it is most distressing—of firesides 
when most cheerful, of snug warm houses when 
most agreeable, and of good fare when it is most 
satisfactory. If the cattle of any well-to-do 
farmer are shivering under the lea of the corn- 
stack, if his sheep are shrinking away from the 
gale in the fence corners, and if the young stock 
are gnawing frozen sods or cornstalks for a liy- 
ing, we would be glad to have their lowings and 
bleatings so constantly in his ears that he could 
take no comfort of his own pleasant things till 
he had made his stock as comfortable as _pos- 
sible. The President invites us to solemnize the 
seventh day of this month in thanksgiving to 
God for all his mercies and blessings, both 
private and national. Let us do so heartily and 
practically. Man shows his thankfulness to the 
All-giver for His bounties, by thoughtful care for 
the comfort of His creatures. What are thanks- 
givings of the lips but solemn mockeries, if un- 
accompanied by deeds of kindness! The les- 
sons of the happy Christmas time, and of the 
closing year have their application in the farm- 
house and in the stock-yard, as well as in the 
church and in the class room. 
Accounts.—Devote sufficient time toa thorough 
going over of all accounts,and begin the new year 
with a clear statement of your debts and dues. 
Animals.—In our latitude, the present is a 
trying month for animals of all kinds. In many 
places they are passing from grass to fodder. 
Every animal, from the work horses down to 
late chickens, should receive special attention. 
What every animal needs at this season of the 
year is, enough to eat and protection from 
storms. When cold weather first comes on,young 
animals in particular often suffer much more 
than after their systems have become used to it. 
Ashes.—Leached or unleached, wood, or coal 
(if free from slate and clinker,) are excellent for 
top-dressing lawns, meadows and pastures ; and 
the more there are scattered around fruit trees 
of all kinds, the better will be the fruit. Instead 
of collecting them in heaps, scatter where they 
are needed, as soon as convenient quantities ac- 
cumulate. Ashes heaped up against young trees 
will often destroy the bark and kill them. 
Barns.—If not already attended to, delay not 
to put every building in order for winter. Loose 





freezing a few times. If the ground descends 
from the wall, the water will be carried away 
and the expansion will be less forcible against 
the wall. Make a little mortar and stop all 
crevices, not only in the walls, but between the 
sills and foundation, to exclude cold air from 
the apartments of animals. 

Barn-yards.—Before the ground freezes, scrape 
all the fine manure into heaps and haul it to 
meadows, or pastures for a top-dressing. It will 
act asa mulch to the grass roots. Clean out 
all surface ditches near the yards, and cut shal+ 
low channels where they are needed to prevent 
surface water from flowing into any part of the 
yard. Remove all stones and sticks liable to 
be covered with manure and hinder pitching. 

Beans.—Dry and shell all that are unripe be- 
fore freezing, as they will make good feed for 
sheep; freezing before they are ripe, spoils them. 

Beeves.—Bullocks or dry cows should be con- 
fined a large proportion of the time in close 
yards, or spacious stalls, well littered. Feed 
with hay, corn meal and some pumpkins, or 
roots. Better feed bountifully and fatten rapid- 
ly, than to give a small allowance and fatten 
slowly. Bear in mind that it is estimated to 
cost to maintain the animal heat of a bullock 
during one cold night in the open air, not less 
than one pound of the best meat. 

Calves and Colts—Do not fail to provide 
comfortable winter quarters for these young 
animals, lest they lose flesh, run down, get off 
their feed, and become what is called spring poor. 

Cows.—Beef is scarce and the price high, and 
for this reason we consider it bad policy to sell 
good cows for beef, as many people did last 
season, because they commanded a high price. 
Better hold on to good cows for breeding. 

Corn.—Spread all soft ears ona floor in an 
airy place, where it will shortly be dry enough 
to grind for feed. Save best ears for seed. 

Drains.—Clear the outlets of under-drains by 
shoveling out all sediment that will obstruct the 
flow of water from the drains during winter, 
and protect them against being entered by mice, 

Eaves Troughs.—Before freezing weather, re- 
move leaves and all other sediment which 
settle in the eaves troughs. When cistern water 
is not used for drink, for culinary purposes, or 
for stock, it is a good plan to paint the troughs 
over with gas or coal tar, applied hot after 
boiling it an hour; it is 4 good preservative. 
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Fodder.—Vary the fodder of all kinds of stock as 
much as possible within reasonable limits. It is 
betterto change it on different days, or even at differ- 
ent meals, than to make too great mixtures. Hay 
and straw may be mixed; ground grains, bran, oil 
meal, etc., may be mixed with hay, straw, stalks or 
roots. Feed different kinds of roots separately. 

Fuel.—Begin early to look out for next season’s 
supply from the wood-lot, It is poor economy to 
burn green wood; better to let it stand in a hot 
place, or lie in the stove oven to dry well. Wa- 
ter put upon the fire only tends to put it out. 

Grain Fields.—It is a rare thing when grain fields 
are not more or Jess damaged by “feeding off” in 
the autumn. Sometimes it seems useful, but is risky. 

Horses.—Keep brood mares in loose boxes, 10 feet 
square, and when possible give each one a sunny 
yard to go to at pleasure in all weathers, when it is 
not tooslippery. Be careful of their slipping on 
the ice. Keep all work horses well shod and sharp 
caulked, but do not let horses play together if shod. 

Implements.—If there is no room in the sheds for 
implements, pack them together and improvise a 
roof of boards tacked together; by no means leave 
them exposed to the weather to be rotted. 

Manure.—Save every particle of liquid manure. 
If short of litter in the stables, use soil or muck as 
an absorbent. See that no water runs into tbe 
barnyard. Keep the manure in one or more com- 
pact, well formed heaps, so placed that the leach- 
ings may be pumped over it. 

Meadows.—Avoid feeding off the meadows too 
close, let no heavy animals go on the grass 
land at all in soft weather, when they will poach 
up and injure the sod. Turn water from the high- 
ways or uplands upon the meadows and pastures, 
where it will deposit much manurial matter. 

Oxen.—Keep them in sheltered sheds, or better, 
in good warm stables, well fed and carded frequent- 
ly. Spring poor oxen, or young cattle, are a dis- 
grace to any farmer. Do not neglect shoeing in 
frozen weather. 

Poultry.—Fill a box before the snow covers the 
ground, with a bushel or two of clean gravel, but if 
this cannot be found, pound up some large stones, 
best sand stones. Give pounded bonés and other 
animal food with the grain, and sce that they all 
have sheltered roosting places. If in warm houses 
well lighted, they will lay if well fed. 

. Sheep.—December is the most important month 
in the year, in this latitude, to effect anything in 
improving sheep. Read remarks on another page. 
Good protection from storms, and regular feeding 
are most important. It is better to commence now 
feeding lambs and all kinds of sheep a little grain 
daily, than to wait until they begin to lose flesh. 

Swine.—Keep fattening hogs in comfortable apart- 
ments and feed regularly. So long as swine will 
increase in weight half of one per cent. daily, they 
are doing well. When they eat little and do not in- 
crease in weight, the sooner they are slaughtered 
the better. Platform scales, with an extra platform 
for a hog to stand on, are convenient for weighing 
fattening swine, to know how fast they gain. 

Water.—See that water does not stand on winter 
grain, nor for a long time on grass ground. A few 
hours’ work with spade and shovel will often release 
numerous small ponds, which would materially 
injure vegetation. Surface water frequently settles 
and remains a long time in low places near fruit 
trees, vines, or bushes, to their great injury. 


Work in the Orchard and Nursery. 


In December the Calendar is usually much ab- 
breviated, owing tothe crowd of other matter at 
the close of the year. It is usually such an uncer- 
tain month that either nearly nothing can be done 
in the way of out-door work, or it is like a con- 
tinuation of November, in which case the opera- 
tions noted in the Calendar for that month may be 
performed. Every day’s work that can be done 
now in preparing the soil, draining, staking out the 
ground, and even making the holes for planting 
trees is worth putting in, as spring work is always 





crowded, no matter how favorable the season may 
be for operating, or how much help we may have. 
Cions.—Cut from vigorous growth of the past 
season, tie each sort in a bundle, with a plain }abel, 
and bury ip the cellar, or put them in a box of 
sandy loam, in some place where they will not dry. 
Fruit.—Keep at as low a temperature as possible 
without freezing. The more uniformly it can be 
maintained at 34° or 36°, the longer and ketter it 
will keep. Send choice apples and pears to market 
just before the holidays, as the prices are then high. 
Manure.—Continue to apply to bearing trees a 
liberal dressing, as recommended in October. 
Mice and Rabbits.—Mice do the most mischief to 
young trees when they can work under the shelter 
of rubbish or light snow. Keep litter away from 
contact with the trunk, and pack the snow solid 
with the foot. Among the many things proposed 
to keep rabbits away, blood seems to be the most 
successful. Rubbing the trunks with liver or 
bloody meat makes the bark offensive to them. 
Nursery.—Stocks for root-grafting may still be 
taken up in mild weather, when the roots will not 
be frozen. Make surface drains to carry water 
away from seedlings and other young trees. Look 
out for stakes and see that every row can be iden- 
tified by some means. See that all heeled-in stock 
is sufficiently covered and drained. Prepare stakes, 
tags, and all packing appliances that will be needed 
when spring trade opens. Head back and shape 
young trees in mild weather, taking care not to 
cut so close to a bud that it will be killed. 
Pruning.—Such pruning as can be done with a 
knife may be attended to at any convenient time. 
—-@—— 


Kitchen Garden.—A good gardener,like 
the sailor, keeps a “‘ bright look out ahead.” He 
who shuts up his garden gate at the first hard frost 
and does no more work until spring opens, is al- 
ways behind hand. There are frequently, even in 
December, many days in which the plow and spade 
may be protitably kept at work in preparing land 
for spring planting. Clean up all neglected rubbish 
and save so much time in spring. At odd times 
lay in a stock of all kinds of stakes, poles and brush 
that are likely to be needed. See that fences are 
tight and that gates will shut and stay so. 

Celery.—Protect the tops by means of leaves or 
litter. For a small quantity a shelter of old boards 
may be put over, with straw or marsh hay beneath. 

Cold Frames.—The chief point in successful 
wintering of cabbage and other plants, is to give 
all the ventilation possible, without exposing the 
plants to too great cold. Mice are often destruc- 
tive and must be trapped or poisoned. Have mats 
or shutters at hand to use in severe weather. 

Compost.—Winter is the great season for accu- 
mulating a supply of fertilizers. The piggery, 
horse and cow stables, and privy, are all to be made 
the most of. Muck, or in lack of that, black earth 
should be at hand to absorb all liquids. Look 
about for other supplies, and see what material 
may be had from breweries, distilleries, slaughter 
houses, and various manufactories, not forgetting 
street sweepings. There is in every neighborhood 
something going to waste that the soil should have. 

Hot-beds.—One who is handy with tools may make, 
paint, and glaze his own sash and prepare frames. 

Seeds.—Have the home raised stock well cared 
for. Clean out all of doubtful quality or identity. 
Ascertain what is to be bought and be ready to 
purchase as soon as seedsmen offer their stock. 

Tools.—Repair while there is leisure. If there is 
no place set apart for tools, make a room in the 
barn or some building and have a place for every- 
thing, so that the absence of any implement can be 
detected at a glance. Grease iron and steel tools. 

—_—~<e— —- 


Fruit Garden.—General work of prepara- 
tion may be done, as directed under Orchard and 
Nursery. If the pruning of currants and gooseber- 
ries was not done last month, do it now. If it is 
desired to use the cuttings of the new wood for 
propagation, tie them in bundles and treat them as 





directed last month, If dwarf trees are liable to 
be injured from accumulations of snow in the 
branches, shake it out before it gets compact. 
Borers may be probed out by means of a wire. 
Manure trees «nd shrubs, as directed under orchard. 
Grape vines should have been pruned last month, 
bat it may be done now in mild weather. We have 
heretofore given the method to be followed in cer- 
tain systems of training, and presume that all who 
have many vines, have some reliable treatise upon 
this subject. If the wood removed in trimming is 
to be used for propagation, keep it where it will 
not dry. As soon as the ground is slightly frozen, 
give strawberry plants a covering of straw or leaves. 
—_o—- 


Flower Garden and Lawn.—If 
proper winter protection has been given and all 
rubbish cleared up, there will be but little out of 
door work to be done. Hardy climbing roses will 
come out all the better in the spring, if they can be 
detached from their trellises and laid upon the 
ground. The perpetuals and less hardy sorts may 
be bent down and covered with earth. Lawns may 
have a good top-dressing of compost. Save all the 
leaves for hot-bed and other uses. If snow collects 
in evergreens and clumps of shrubbery, shake it off 
before it becomes icy. Much may be done in the 
way of planning improvements to be carried out 
when the weather permits. Materials for rustic 
work may be brought from the woods, and seats, 
vases, etc., may be made up from seasoned material. 


—_o— 


Green and Hot-Houses.—Tempera- 
ture, moisture and ventilation are the three essen- 
tials to be regarded. The amount of heat will de- 
pend upon the kind of plants, but in any case sud- 
den changes are to be avoided. In green-houses, 
where plants are merely kept over, they will do 
well if the temperature is not allowed to sink 
below 40°, but there are few things that flower well 
if kept less than 60°, 

Bulbs.—Bring the pots forward, a few at a time, 
gradually to the warmth and light. Remove the 
flower stalk as soon as out of bloom, but allow the 
leaves to remain to perfect the bulb. 

Camellias.—Use the syringe freely. A dry, warm 
atmosphere causes the buds to drop. Those in 
dwelling houses need to have the foliage sponged. 

Carnations.—Keep rather cool, with plenty of 
light, and do not over-water. 

Cactii—Most of these need rest and but little 
water, except the Epiphyllums, which are winter 
blooming, need warmth and sufficient water. 

Fuchsias.—Keep the young plants growing rapid- 
ly, and train to good shape by pinching. 

Pelargoniums.—These to grow and flower well, 
need to be as near as possible to the glass. Judicious 
pruning and tying will make shapely specimens. 

an 


Cold Grapery.—Prune vines and pre- 
pare them for their winter sleep. Chorlton, in his 
Grape-Grower’s Guide, recommends covering the 
canes with the following mixture, to destroy larve 
and eggs of inseets: Whale-oil soap ¥ lb., sulphur 
4 lbs., tobacco 1 1b., powdered nux vomica 1 oz. 
Pour over these 1 gallon of boiling water and stir 
well together, and apply witha paint brush. To 
lay the vine down, tie it to the wire at about two 
feet from the ground, and then bend the por- 
tion above this point to a horizontal position, 
cover about three inches thick with straw and tie it 
on, or put up boards in front of the vines and cover 
with forest leaves. Keep the house cool by open- 
ing ventilators on clear days; close at night, and 
on cloudy and severe days, 


———_~e—— 


Apiary in December.— Prepared by M. 
Quinby, by vequest.—When all the fine days, in 
which the bees can fly, have passed, it is time to 
put them into winter quarters. Those who have 
but few, and cannot afford to prepare special de- 
positories, should select only the best stocks. Any 
that are deficient in supplies and numbers of bees, 
had better be taken up even now, than consume 
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honey a long time, and then die. Second and third 
rate stocks can-only be wintered successfully in a 
room containing near one hundred hives. Strong 
stocks generate heat, warm the whole room, and 
benefit the weak ones. A few stocks may be safely 
buried in the ground, in a dry place, the hives sur- 
rounded by straw to absorb all the moisture. Good 
stocks in the open air, in hives properly ventilated 
and protected, are quite sure to pass the winter 
safely. Probably there is no way that bees can be 
wintered so comfortably and with so little superin- 
tendence as on the summer stand, in the straw 
hive, already described in the American Agriculturist 
for October, 1863, page 301. Those who have pre- 
pared their hives as recommended, will find the 
early part of this month a good time to transfer 
bees to the new hives. 

i ee 
Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 


a 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for a month ending No- 
vember 17th, with other interesting comparative figures. 








1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 


tECEIPTS, Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
27 days this m'th, 414,000 617,000 8,163,000 137,000 1,829,000 1,175,000 
24 days /ast m’th. 357,000 441,000 2,779,000 64,000 636,000 957,000 


SALEs, Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
27 daysthis month, 817,000 1,616,000 2,629,000 141,000 888,000 
24 days /ast month, 367,000 1,789,000 1,984,000 63,000 385,000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year, 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 


27 days 1865.....414,000 617,000 3,163,000 187,000 1,329,000 1,175,000 
27 days 1864... ..481,000 1,287,000 "988,000 239,000 ‘861,000 21584,000 








SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
27 days 1865...... 317,000 1,616,000 2,629,000 141,000 838,000 
27 days 1864 458,000 1,411,000 1,132,000 174,500 613,000 
3e Exports from New-York, January 1 to Nov, 17. 

Flour, Prine at, Corn, Rye, Oats, 
J eer § 147,424 3,276,163 170,694 69.831 
1864 ... 11988576 814,608 . 45 3 ate 
Je 14'199'328 7,486,835 249 123,996 
ee " 2'683) 036 23,216,817 10,542,556 1988 790 144, 165 

CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES 
Oct. 16, Nov. 17. 

Friour—Super to Extra State $7 99 @ 8 7 * 70 @8 40 
Super to Extra Southern. 960 @16 00 150 @16 5 
oe Bo a See 850 @16 00 820 @16 00 
Extra Genesee.......ccceccees 900 @12 7 850 @12 3 
Gaperene Western..... .... 799 @840 770 @800 
af Uy nr . 623 @7IB 525 @ 700 
Corn MEAL........... 475 @5 40 @485 
Wueat—All kinds of White. 240 @ 2 65 245 @ 280 
All kinds of Red and Amber. 172 @ 2 42 170 @ 2 45 
Comn—Yellow ......  ...sovse 2@ % 10 @106 
Mixed.. Soe ee 3 @ RNR 9 @ 
OATS—Western. ..cceecesecees 58 @ f2 60 @ 62 
(7 Ren eter To rr — @ 63 61 @ RR 
MORAL fisehisrissi cts. ESOS THOR 
BARLEY .... 10 @18 110 @128 
Corron—Middlings, ‘8 tb... 58 @ 60 5st @ 58 
Hops—Crop of 1864, @ B...... 10 @ 45 100 @ 4 
FEATHERS—Live Geese, # 8s @100 9 @ 9% 
SrED—Clover, # B ........... 13 @ 15 133 @ 14 
Timothy, # bushel. . - 3% @45 330 @8$ 
Flax, @ bushel..........00..++ 280 @3 00 28 @310 
Suaar—Brown, #@™......... 2 @ 1i% WMX@ 16% 
MOLASSES, Cuba, Hel fiewsess 50 @ 2% 45 @ 
CoFFEE—Rio, # fb 188 @ 2 1i8 @ 21 
9p Kentne ky, &e., Bh. 6 @ Ww 6 @ 38 
Seed Leaf, ® 7 @ 380 5 @ 40 
Woot). smesticFleece,# tm. 56 @ 80 55 @ 82 
Domestic, pulled, # ....... 50 @ 67 5 @ 
California. unwashed, és 18 @ 4 3 @ 4 
TALLOW, # fb $3 wat 14 @ 14% 4%@ 14¥ 
Or Cakr—# ton. 5000 @55 00 5000 @53 00 
PorK—Mess, # barrel... .. BET =@35 8744 3275) ~@33 00 
Prime, # barrel 30 00 @x 50 —— @2B 50 





BrEF—Plain mess. 








LaRD, in barrels, @....... 2% @ BK AMA @ By 
BuTrer—Western, es Beealres 32 @ 42 30 @ 
State, ®D... : 40 @ 55 88 @ 45 
CHEESE.. a0 14 @_ 18% 14 @ 19 
BEANS—# bushel. 150 @2%3 150 @1% 
Peas—Canada. # bushel. 13 @140 120 @ 1 22 
Eaes—Fresh, # dozen es 3 @ 36 33 @ 41 
PoUuLTRY—Fowls, # B.. as 18 @ 21 14 @ 18 
Turkeys, # 19 @ 2 19 @ 2 
. PoraTors—Mercers, # bbl. 223 @250 250 @300 
Peach Blows, # barrel..... 200 @2% 223 @ 250 
Buckeyes—New, #® rename 150 @1% 250 @ 500 
APPLES—# barrel....... 300 @650 250 @600 


Gold has advanced to 1474s (Nov. 17) or 23g per cent. 
since the date of our last (Oct. 16), chiefly under an ac- 
tive demand for coin to pay Custom duties on the heavy 
imports of foreign goods, Breadstuffs have been un- 
settled in price during the month. The demand has been 
more active, partly for export. Flour has been freely 
offered and has declined, closing in favor of buyers. 
Sound lots of Grain, especially of Wheat, Corn, and 
Oats, have been in very moderate supply, and held with 
much firmness. Unsound lots have been quite plenty 
and much pressed. The bulk of the current receipts of 
Corn and Oats is heated and damaged. There has been 
less disposition to speculate, in view of the stringency in 
money. Most of the recent purchases of Flour and 
Wheat on speculation have been made on Western ac- 
count. The stocks on hand here ave fair, but not large 
for the season, and holders do not seem to be very eager 
to realize....Cotton has been much more abundant and 





prices have declined materially, closing, ere, with 
rather more steadiness, under an improved export de- 
mand....Provisions have been more freely dealt in at 
irregular prices. Hog products close heavily; Beef, 
Butter, and Cheese firmly....Hay, Hops, and Tobacco 
have been in fair demand at steady rates. ... Wool has been 
in less demand, and except for the choicest grades,which 
have been scarce and firm, prices have tended downward, 
under efforts to realize on accumulating supplies. 


New York Live Stock Markets.— 
Breer CaTTLe.—Average supply per week for the past 
month has been 6,386 head ; for the previous month, 6,427 ; 
same month last year, 6,559. The quality has been very 
variable, scarcely an average. Prices of same grades 
have not materially changed. The general selling prices 
for extra grades, 18@18}¢c per lb., for estimated dressed 
weight ; medium to prime, 15@17¥%c ; poor to common, 
8@l14c. At last quotations, a very few choice lots sold 
as high as 18!4(@20c per Ib., net ... Wilch Cows,— 
Average weekly supply, 109. The demand has been ac- 
tive and prices high ; extra milkers, $100@$130 ; ordinary 
to medium, $6090; poor to common, $40@$55.... 
Veal Calves.—Average supply, 1,132 per week. La- 
test prices, 11(@l4c per Ib., live weight, for medium 
grades upward. Inferior qualities, 6@9c. Sheep and 
Lambs,--Receipts large, the weekly average amount- 
ing to 25,888. The quality has improved, and prices have 
advanced a little, standing now at 748@8c per Ib., live 
weight. Lambs of fair to extra quality, 8@Ile per lb. 

..Live Hogs.—Weekly receipts, 16,092. Latest 
pr ices for corn-fed, 13(@13%%c per lb., live weight. 





Excellent Premiums. 


Open to Everybody—A First-rate Opportu- 
nity to secure Good and Desirable Things 
without Expense, and benefit others at 





the same time.—Every thing offered is 
new, and of the best quality and make. 
—Good Books, Good Seeds, Plants, and 
Grape Vines; Good Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs, and other Nursery Stock; 
Good Household and Farm Im- 
lements; Good Pianos, Melo- 
deons, etc., etc.—Something to 
meet the wants of Everybody, 
and Everybody is invited 
more 


to secure one or 


of these Premiums. 
foe ee 


In the next column we offer a fine list of Premium 
articles to those who wil! take the trouble to collect and 
forward clubs of subscribers. We know every article is 
good and desirable. Thousands of persons may each ob- 
tain one or more of these premiums with very little 
trouble. Men and Women, Postmasters and their Clerks, 
Agricultural Societies, Soldiers, Clergymen, Teachers, 
Widows, Farmers, Mechanics, Storekeepers, Boys, Girls, 
indeed almost every class may each gather names of sub- 
scribers enough to secure some one or more of the desi- 
rable articles in the list of things offered. The supply of 
each of these premium articles is abundant enough to 
give all who want them a chance, and plenty of time will 
be given to fill up a list, though now is the best time to 
begin making up a club. 

The Table on next column gives only the list of ar- 
ticles, their vaiue, and the number of subscribers requir- 
ed for each, at the regular subscription rate $1.50 a year, 
or at the lowest club rate when large clubs are made up 
($1). But let every one thinking of securing a premium, 

(se SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTION LIST, 
WHICH GIVES FULL PARTICULARS ABOUT 
EACH PREMIUM, ETC, IT WILL BE SENT 
FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 

As fast as any subscriptions are obtained, send them 
along, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper; and when all the names that can be obtained are 
forwarded, select the premium desired, and it will be 
promptly furnished. To save mistakes and the keeping 





of money accounts, send with each name, or list of names, 
the exact subscription money; or send at first the full 
amount for a club, and receive the premium, and thep 
forward the names as obtained. 

To avoid errors and save immense labor in looking over 
our books, it is absolutely essential that every name design- 
(Such 
names are credited to the sender in a separate book, as 


ed for a premium list be so marked WHEN sent in, 


fast as received—ready for instant reference.) 


Old and new subscribers will count in premium lists, 
but they should be partly new names, for it is to obtain 
such that the premiums are in part offered. Premium 
clubs need not all be at one Post office. Of course 
only one premium will be given for the same subscriber. 

The extra copy, usually offered to clubs of 10 or 20, 
will not be furnished when a premium is given. 











Table of Premiums and Terms, p © (a, 22 
For Volume 25. G2 88 | 82 
=S | ® 
Open to all—-No Competition, Eo 2 8 
mm 122 (oe 
Names of Premium Articles, ser | ites = 
1—Goop Books—See terms below* ............ .. I } 
2—Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds)...$5 00) 44) 85 
3—Flower Seeds for a Family (100 —<s $500) 44) 35 
4—Nursery Stock (any Kinds desired),. 20,00 || 30) 100 
5—Iona Grape Vines (12 of No. 1) 18 00'; 27) 92 
6—Concord Grape Vines (100 of No.1) - “$12 00|| 19) 6 
7—Strawberry Plants (100 of good Kinds) $5 00 | 14) 85 
8—Japan Lilies (12 Bulbs). ~- $600'' 15) 88 
9—Downing's Landscape Gardening. sdeetints $650'' 15) 40 
10—American Ce aaa ra $80 00, 96 | 838 
11—Mitchell’s New General Atlas. . 1000'' 18) 60 
1:2—W orcester’s Great Ilustrat’d Dictionar: Y$12 00 || 19) 65 
13—Any back Volume Agriculturist,| ~~ $1 75 i co. ae 
14—Any Two back Volumes do | Ss $850!| ..| & 
15—Any Three do do do Sav $5 25/ 10; 82 
16—Any Four do do do | xe§ $7 00) 13 88 
17—Any Five do do do ces eH 15) 4 
48—Any Six do do do S™S$10 50); 17) 50 
19—Any Seven do do do ~ ote 812 25) 19) 57 
20—Any Eight do do do &S~$14 00 |) 21! 64 
21—Vols. XVI to XXIV do = $1573); 23) %2 
22—Stump Speech—Steel Plate Colored....$1000 | 18| 60 
23—The County Election do do. ..$10 00; 18) 60 
24—Halt in the Woods do do $1000, 18, 60 
25—Morton’'s best No.5 Gold Pen, Silver Cased 50 || 12; 8 
26—Case of Drawing Instruments.......... $800) 16) 45 
27—Lady’s Rosewood Writing Desk: 1200|| 19} 65 
28—Gentleman’s do do do $1400; 21; 7 
29—Best Family Clothes-Wringer.... . ... $1000) 18!| 58 
30—Doty’s Washing Machine.............. .. 12 00 65 
31—Tea Set (Best Silver Plated)..........- 00 7 | 240 
32—Sewing Machine, (Wheeler & Wilson), 00 | 70 | 270 
33—Sewing Machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) 00, 70 | 270 


$55 

34—Sewing Machine for Tailor Work...... $60 00) 75 | 2 
35—Melodeon (Best Four Octave).. $67 00, 80) 300 
36—Mcelode on (Best Five Octave) _ ..... $112 00 140 450 
37—Piano, 7-Octave (Steinway & = iy 00 || 500 1500 
38—Barometer (Woodruft’s Mercurial). #1200, 19' 7 
39—Barometer (Woodruft’s Mercurial)..... $18 00 || 22) 9% 
40—The Aquarius, or Water Thrower .... $1100) 19) 65 
41—Buckeye Mowing Machine No. 2. Bl 2 

42—Allen’s Patent Cylinder Plow.. ana $1 | 100 


(CS No chargeis made for packing or boring any of the 
articles in this Premium List. The Premiums, 1,2, 3,7, 8, 
and 13 to 26, are DELIVERED to any part of the United 
States and Territories, free of all charges. The other 
articles cost the recipient only the freight after leaving 
the manufactory of each. gay Every article offered is 
new and of the very best manufacture. 

* Premium 1.—Go00d Books.—Any person sending a 
club of 25 or more subscribers, may select Books from the List 
of our publications accompanying this month's paper, 
to the amount of 10 cents for each subscriber sent at 
$1: or to the amount of 380 cents for each name sent 
at the (ten) club price of $1.20 each; or to the amount of 60 
cents for each name at $150. This offer extends only to clubs 
of 25 or more names, The Books will be sent by mail or 
express, prepaid by us.—This is a good opportunity for the 
farmers of a neighborhood to unite their efforts and get up 
an Agricultural Library for general use, Several Farmers’ 
Clubs have done so. 

naar For Description of the other Pre- 
miums, see October number, and especially a large, 
full Descriptive Sheet, which will be forwarded free te 
any one desiring to canvass for a premium. 


Three Special Premiums. 


We did not intend to make any additions to our annual 
list of premiums for 1866, but here comes a generous offer 
which we cannot refuse. Messrs, A. P. Boyer & Co., 
of Gum Tree, Chester Co., Penn., write us that “they so 
highly esteem the American Agriculturist they want to 
do something to increase its circulation among farmers.” 
They offer three separate premiums at their own expense, 
viz: First. A pair of their first choice Premium 
CHESTER WuiTE Pi@s (value $50), carefully boxed with 
trough and feed, and shipped free of charge. The pigs 
will not be akin, and they came from stocks that have 
taken State and United States Premiums.—Second. 
One Pia, either Boar or Sow, of the same stock, and 
shipped as above; (Value $25.)—Third, A pair of 
splendid pure Wuite Guinea Fowt.s (value $10), recom- 
mended as good layers, and easily raised. Mr. Boyer says, 
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“We have had them to lay nearly ali the time regularly.” 
The above premiums will be given as follows: The 
Pair of Pigs to the first applicant sending 80 subscribers 
at $1.50 each.—The single pig to the first applicant send- 
ing 40 subscribers at $1.50 each.—The Guinea Fowls to 
the first applicant sending 18 subscribers at $1.50 each. 
In this special case, as there is only one of each premium, 
we are obliged to limit the offer to the first applicant pre- 
senting the subscribers and money. 


Specimen Numbers of the Agriculturist, Cards, 
and Showbills, as may be needed, will be supplied to 
Canvassers. These should be used carefully and eco- 
nomically, as each copy of the paper is costly, besides 
the postage (2c.), which must be pre-paid here. A large 
neat Showbill will be forwarded to any one who can use 
or post it up advantageously. 


CLUBS can at any time be increased, by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members, 
if the subscriptions all date at the same starting point. 
The back numbers will of course be sent to added names. 


Important New Arrangement—A Valua- 
ble Addition to the American Agri- 
culturist—The Genesee Farmer. 


—o— 


It is the constant aim of the publishers of this journal 
to secure the best editoriai aidin the country, withholding 
no expense that will increase the value of its columns. 
Although one editor could easily fill each successive 
number with excellent reading matter, yet the policy pur- 
sued is to have several competent, practical men engag- 
ed in furnishing information gathered from their own 
knowledge and experience, and in examining, pruning 
and condensing into the reading columns the best ma- 
terials collected from other sources. These columns thus 
contain the result of a large amount of work. Not un- 
frequently a few lines give what has cost much labor and 
thought—the gist of what otherwise might fill a page. 
On the other hand, many hours of investigation often 
cause the rejection of matter, which without this care 
might have been inserted. Indeed the Agriculturist is 
perhaps as valuable and as much distinguished for what 
it leaves out, as for what it prints. 








The editorial force connected with the Agriculturist 
is a very large one, consisting of gentlemen of widely 
recognized scientific and practical ability, and sterling 
common sense. They have been repeatedly named 
in our columns, and with them and their labors we 
have been more than satisfied. That a discerning public 
has appreciated our efforts, and theirs, is shown by the 
circulation of 100,000 copies of the American Agricultur- 
ist. Nevertheless, we are ever ready to improve, to en- 
large our facilities, to increase our force, whenever and 
wherever we can do so to the advantage of our readers. 


We have for years past admired the character of the 
‘Genesee Farmer,” edited and published by JosEpu 
Harris, including the editor’s ** Walks and Talks on the 
Farm,” for Mr, Harris not only wields the pen of a 
ready writer, but holds the plow and drives and thrives, 
on his 300-acre farm, six miles west of Rochester ; and we 
have long sought to secure something of the same prac- 
tical, excellent character for these columns, and for the 
benefit of our haifa million readers. Well, it is done. 
We are now to have Mr. Harris himself as an associate 
editor, and our readers will enjoy many a * Walk and 
Talk” with him in the future, for he will remain upon 
the farm, and being released from the severe labors of a 
publisher, he will be able to do even more effective 
service for the public, through the Agriculturist, than he 
has hitherto had time to accomplish in the Genesee Farmer. 


Hearing Mr. Harris express a desire to find someone 
competent to relieve him of ail publishing work, and 
thus leave him more time for his farm, and for gathering 
information, and preparing it for the public, we made him 
a liberal offer for the entire establishment of the Genesee 
Farmer, and for his editorial labors upon the Agricul- 
turist. Willing to enter upon a still wider field, and yet 
be able to provide well for his old patrons, he accepted our 
proposition in full, and the Genesee Farmer will now be 
united with the Agriculturist, which will thus contain 
the chief excellence of both journals. 


We doubt not that all Mr. Harris’ readers will gladly 
accompany him to his new field of labor, where in addi- 
tion to enjoying his writings much as heretofore, they 
will also meet several other “ good men and true,” who 
will spare no effort to interest and to instruct them. 


Mr. Harris has provided to have the Agriculturist sent 
to such of his subscribers as have paid in advance, for 
the full term paid for, without any extra charge to 
them’; and we will cheerfully welcome to the great 
Agriculturist Family, avi the readers of the Farmer, As 


our paper is twice the size of the Farmer, and more ex- 
pensively prepared and illustrated, the terms are neces- 
sarily a trifle higher, though still kept very low, owing 
to the large circulation. 


The Rural Annual, a valuable work issued for ten 
years past in connection with the Genesee Farmer, will 
hereafter be published at the Agriculturist office. We 
have the stereotype plates of the Farmer, and of the 
Annual, together with a supply of the past volumes of 
each, the former bound and unbound, which will be 
furnished at the usual rates. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO, 








Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Wes !—To several Inquirers. Clubs of sub- 
scribers may be increased at the same rates—or better. 
Thus, for example, any one sending 10 subscribers for 
$12, may afterward add 10 names more for $8, that is, 20 
subscribers for $20, and so of other club terms. Members 
of the same club may receive the paper at different Post- 
Offices and in different Towns. In Premium clubs are 
included all the names sent by the same person at dif- 
ferent times, for the same volume of the paper, if each list 
of names is marked ‘for premium,” when sent in. 





Receipts for Subscriptions Not 
Given.—It would be an immense work to send receipts 
for a hundred thousand subscribers. The paper is only 
sent so long as subscribed for, and its receipt is an ac- 
knowledginent that it is paid for. Those subscribing at 
the office desk, wi!l receive receipts when desired. Any 
one sending a subscription by mail, if particularly desir- 
ing it, can have a receipt returned, by enclosing a ready 
directed post-paid envelope, to forward the receipt in. A 
three-cent letter stamp is required on such envelopes. 





A Hint to Clergymen.—In three succes- 
sive Mondays in October, a pastor of a church in a small 
town on Staten Island, made up a full club for our 
Tenth Premium, and ‘received as his reward the six- 
teen large volumes of the Cyclopedia--an invaluable 
addition to his Jibrary. In about the same time a Ger- 
man Pastor of a church near Buffalo, N. Y., made upa 
full list for Premium 36, and received a five-octave Melo- 
deon. So, also, another clergyman in Oswego Co., 
N. Y,,.completed lists for both of the above premiums, 
and received both Cyclopedia and Melodeon. Other 
Ministers in different parts of the country are rapidly 
forwarding subscribers for different premiums. We 
suppose in each of these cases the members of their 
churches willingly aid in the work, not only for the ben- 
efit they themselves will derive from the reading of the 
Agriculturist, but also to help their Pastors in securing 
articles they need and desire, or to obtain instruments 
for their Churches, Sabbath Schools, or Families. A 
multitude of other clergymen may do the same thing suc- 
cessfully. It is an easy way to secure desired articles, 
and is useful to all parties concerned. Young Men and 
Boys have already received many different articles from 
our premium list, including quite a number of fine Gold 
Pens, which will last a long time if no accident happens 
to them. The securing of the few subscribers necessary 
to obtain these prizes, is an easy work. 





A ‘Talk About the ‘* Basket.’’— 
To many the “ basket ” columns are the most interesting 
part of the paper. As we look back through the file for 
the year, we feel no little satisfaction at contemplating 
the great number of concise bits of information they 
contain, upon a wide range of topics, and we feel that a 
word of thanks is due to those who have contributed 
items, as well as to the larger class, whose questions 
have called forth items. But what shall we say to the 
writers of a large number of unanswered basket let- 
ters? If we thank them, too, it perhaps will not satisfy 
them, We sometimes wish the paper was all “ basket,” 
and we could then please everybody. As the space is 
limited, some are necessarily left out and they must take 
it good naturedly. There are some hints we would ask 


* our correspondents to observe: If business matters, and 


communications intended for the editors are inthe same 
letter, put them on separate pieces of paper, or on differ- 
ent halves of the same sheet, so that they can be torn 
apart. All letters wholly or in part on business, go first 
to the clerks’ desk, and it is often the case that before 





they go through the hands of subscription clerks, prem- 


ium clerks, etc., the other matter gets to the editors 
too late to be of use. Recollect that the paper is made 
up about the 10th of the previous month, and a letter 
written on the 15th of December can not be answered 
“without fail” in the January number. Do not crowd 
too many questions or items on quite different subjects, 
into one letter. We have several different editorial de- 
partments, and if you write about fruits, flowers, pigs, 
plows, poultry and pickles, all on one sheet, please 
separate the subjects by a space, so that the manu- 
script may be divided up. If your letter is not ans- 
wered by name, do not think it is unnoticed. Articles 
are frequently written to meet a number of different in- 
quirers in the same direction, and answers are often 
given in the ‘* Notes and Suggestions for the month,” to 
such questions as may be properly replied to there. Some 
questions are from their very nature unanswerable. 
Others, such as those about advertising “doctors,” and 
advertised medicines, we refrain from replying to, upon 
principles we have already set forth. Another class of 
queries, as to the best place to get nursery stock, seeds, 
etc., are already answered in the advertising columns. 
Then, again, many letters are upon matters quite obscure, 
upon topics not yet well understood, and such are held 
for consideration. We have said that our pile of unan- 
swered letters was large. It is not so in comparison 
with the whole number received, and we are glad to find 
that the year shows us so nearly square with our corres- 
pondents. We hope that our friends will continue their 
favors, and we shall try to disappoint as few as possible. 





Price of Printing Paper.—The drouth 
now happily over, kept many mills idle so long, that the 
reduction in the stock of paper has enabled the manufac- 
turers to obtain any price they choose to ask—27 to 30 
cents per pound for paper they gladly furnished at 10@12 
cents formerly, and only last July at 18@19 cents. This 
makes a fearful difference on the nine tons we use in 
this single number. We must stand it now, Messrs. Man- 
ufacturers, but our turn will come soon—see if it don’t. 





A Gift Often Repeated.—Many this 
month send some token of regard to a son, brother, rela- 
tive, friend, crneighbor. Will not the 25th Volume of the 
Agriculturist ofien be a most acceptable Gift? While 
appreciated at first, each successive number, as it comes 
through the year, will remind the recipient of the giver, 
and we are sure the volume will contain many things that 
will be pleasing as well as useful. In all such cases, 
when desired, we will enclose in the first number for- 
warded, a subscription Receipt, noting on it the name of 
the one who paid it, as well as the name of the one to 
receive the paper for the year. 





Bound Volumes—Covers for Bind- 
img.—As soon as this number is mailed, we shall bind 
up a supply of copies of this volume (24th), ready for 
those desiring them. They are bound in neat black cloth 
covers, with gilt title, complete index, etc., all in our re- 
gular uniform style. Price per volume $2, or $2.50 if to 
be sent by mail. Anyof the previous eight volumes (16 
to 23) furnished at the same rate. The volumes are sup- 
plied unbound for $1.50, and 24 cents extra if to be sent 
by mail. Any single numbers, from No. 120 to No. 227 
(Vols. 16 to 24, inclusive) supplied at 15 cents each. We 
print clean, new numbers, as needed, from our stereotype 
plates of these volumes.—Volumes sent to the office are 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents each, and missing 
numbers supplied at 12 centseach.—We have the regular 
form of ready-made Binding Covers for the above vol- 
umes, into which any book-binder can easily insert the 
numbers, and bind them at small cost. Price of covers 
45 cents each. They can not be sent by mail. 





More About the Glanders.—We pre- 
sume the Government has disposed of the last of the 
War Department’s glandered horses, as we see no sales 
advertised. It becomes now somebody’s duty, and we 
propose it to Secretary Stanton as his, to ascertain by 
whose wicked, blundering work this great, immeasurable 
calamity has befallen the country. The following com- 
munication gives a slight idea of what damage may 
have been, and doubtless in many cases has been 
done, and will be done by this disease wherever these 
glandered horses go: 

Davenport, Towa, October, 1865. 

“ Before I saw in the Agriculturist the picture and ar- 
ticle about glanders, I had bought of the United States, 
at Chicago, sixteen mules. They were warranted 
against glanders and farcy, if discovered before taken 
from the ground, but no opportunity was given for ex- 
amination until the mules were paid for. Mine had no 
sign of glanders, but at the close of the sales two were 
offered for sAle, that hadit. I asked if they had beenin 
contact with the others, and was told they had not. [ 
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brought mine to this place, examined them carefully, 
saw no sign of disease, and put all but two in a pasture 
with amare and colt. I set two to work, and in six days 
the glanders broke out on them in its worst form. This 
was in ten days after I bought them. If an individual 
were to do such an act as this, he would be liable to in- 
dictment and punishment. Can the government be tol- 
erated in selling animals with a contagious and incurable 
disease, to its own people, and sowing death and de- 
struction to animals of private people all over the land, 
In England, the whole administration is engaged in find- 
ing preventives and remedies for the cattle plague. Will 
the people of this country allow their government to do 
just the reverse, and put the price of fraud in the public 
treasury? In my case, I have ten thousand dollars 
worth of thorough bred and trotting horses, which I may 
luse by the contagion brought to them through govern- 
ment perfidy. Myself and my laborers are liable to con- 
tract this disease from the care and handling of these 
glandered mules. Hundreds lesstable, [ fear, to bear 
the loss than I am, have been cheated in the same way. 
Your ob’t serv’t, Jas. GRANT. 
‘Animal Traps of All Kinds.—De- 
scriptions of rat traps, squirrel traps; traps for musk- 
rats, minks, moles, martins, gophers, foxes, wolves, 
any and all animals which go under the denomination 
of vermin, are wanted. We have constant inquiries for 
them, especially gopher, mole and muskrat traps, and 
would gladly respond to them, by presenting in our col- 
umns quite an array of traps of various kinds. Some time 
since, two friends of the Agriculturzst at the West, sent 
us two different gopher traps, and both good. The 
drawings were given over to the draughtsman and ene 
graver, but the manuscript accompanying each has dis- 
appeared—neither do we remember the names of the 
writers. If they will re-write their letters, we can tell 
their story, and show our readers their traps. 





N. YW. College of Weterinary Sur- 
geons.—The opening exercises of this institution were 
held at the College, No. 179 4th Avenue, on the 6th of 
November. The school opens with an encouraging 
number of students, and the public exercises on the oc- 
casion were attended by many of the prominent Physi- 
cians, Professors in the Medical Colleges, and the elite 
of New York, both gentlemen and ladies. An address 
was delivered by Prof. Copeman, from which we make 
a brief extract, after which the guests with the officers, 
the faculty and founders of the institution, partook of a 
collation, enlivened by congratulatory speeches and toasts 
for the success of the college, and to the honor of its 
founders, first among whom is Prof. John Busteed, M. 
D., the President of the college. 

EXTRACT FROM THE ADDRESS OF PROF. COPEMAN. 

“The science of veterinary medicine, as it is now begin- 
ning to be understood, is a science that has a far wider 
application and a far nobler mission than the limited duty 
of leading the sick animal back to health. In the present 
day, more than at any previous period in the history of 
our country, domestic animals are brought together in 
immense numbers, under a variety of conditions power- 
fully and variously affecting their health. Hundreds of 
cattle and thousands of hogs are closely congregated at 
distilleries. Cows may be counted by the hundred in 
thousands of dairies. Armies of horses encamp and move 
about in enormous masses. The great problem of vete- 
rinary medicine is not so much how to cure a particular 
case of pneumonia or of fever, but how to prevent the 
outbreak of pestilence, to discover and to avert all the 
causes of epizootic and enzootic disease ; in a word, how 
to preserve the health of domestic animals and thereby 
increase the wealth of the nation. Regarded in this light, 
the veterinary profession acquires an importance which 
it has never yet challenged in America. There never was 
a period in the history of our country which so much re- 
quired the establishment of veterinary schools as the 
present. Threatened from abroad with two diseases, the 
cholera, which is already said to be on our shores, and 
the rinderpest or cattle plague of Russia, a low form of 
typhus, which is now making such sad havoc among 
cattle on the European continent, and the milch cows of 
England, I regret to announce the reappearance amongst 
horses at Troy, in this State, and its rapid extension along 
the Erie, Chenango and Black River canals, of a highly 
contagious disease, commonly known as “ black tongue.” 
As one of the consequences of the war, we have also to 
contend against that most loathsome and incurable dis- 
ease, glanders, the seeds of which have been sown broad- 
cast, by the public sale of diseased army. horses. Surely, 
then, there never was atime when the aid of judicious 
advice of well educated veterinarians was more needed. 
Sanitary commissioners and boards of health must ere 
long be organized or appointed by competent authority in 
every State, and by the general government to protect us 
from the pending epidemics and epizooties. And this 
gives rise to the most important question, of whom or 





what class of persons should the board of health be com- 
posed. I answer without hesitation, of such professional 
gentlemen as I have the honor of being surrounded by, 
of our first physicians, of the best veterinarians in the 
country, of which there are, it is to be regretted, but very 
few to be found, owing, doubtiess to our want of vete- 
rinary schools ; the mayor and other head executive of- 
ficer of each city or town, and the police; a board com- 
posed of such material would not only be one of the 
surest, but the best means of protecting the public health, 
and the public funds. [am not an alarmist, on the con- 
trary, while I recommend care and prudence, I would 
guard against excitement and fear.” 





The Death of Prof. Lindley.—Just as 
we go to press, the a aches us from Eng- 
land, of the death of Doct. John Lindley, at the age of 
66. He had a wide reputation as a botanist and horticul- 
turist, and left numerous works to commemorate his 
talent and industry. His Theory of Herticulture was 
one of the earliest attempts to explain the opera- 
tions of horticulture according to the teachings of vege- 
table physiology, and is still a valuable work. Doct. 
Lindley was the long time horticultural editor of the 
London Gardener’s Chronicle, though ill health had for 
some years past prevented him from active labor. The 
last article in that paper which we recognized as his, 
was a lengthly notice of the life of Sir William Hooker. 
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The Ohio Pomological Society.— 
The 13th annual meeting will be held at Cincinnati on 
Wednesday, Dec. 6. They invite specimens, and the 
attendance of all amateur and professional fruit growers. 





Fruit in Minnesota.—Col. D. A. Robert- 
son, of Saint Paul, is endeavoring to collect the fruit 
statistics of Minnesota. He desires cultivators to inform 
him when their trees were planted, where from, and 
which have done well, together with particulars of soil, 
aspect, and treatment. When names are lost, he will 
identify specimens if sent by mail. As the object is to 
collect information to be published for the benefit of all, 
fruit growers in Minnesota are requested to aid. 





Catalogues, etc., Received.—Hovey 
& Co., Boston, catalogue of Autumn Bulbs, illustrated, 
eae Frost & Co’s Rochester, autumnal catalogue of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees.. .Bridgeman’s, 878 Broad- 
way, N. Y., catalogue of Bulbous and Tuberous Roots, 
saaniee E. Y. Teas, Richmond, Ind., Trade catalogue ...... 
G. E. Meissner, Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y., price 
list of Grape Vines...... Adolphus Bornemann, Dayton, 
Ohio, descriptive catalogue of Bulbous Flower Roots. 
Segeen Vilmorin, Andrieux & Co., Paris, catalogues of 
Bulbs and Seeds for fall sowing .....F. K. Pheenix’s, 
Bloomington, IIL, Descriptive Nursery List ..... D. M. 
Dewey, Rochester, N. Y., catalogue of colored plates of 
Fruits, Flowers, etc . ...Waite, Burnell & Co., Lon- 
don, Eng., catalogue of Seeds. 


Mottier on Wine Making.—In October 
we gave Mr. Mottier’s process for wine making, but 
omitted to state, as we should have done, that the article 
originally appeared in the Horticulturist in 1862, We do 
not so much regret this, as it gives an opportunity to say 
that we are glad to learn, that the Horticulturist has met 
with a success this year that is very satisfactory to its 
proprietors, who spare no pains to make it acceptable. 





Vineland,.—We have been there—so several 
papers say, and without due authority they have pro- 
mised a report from us. We did not propose to say 
much about it, unless we found something specially 
noteworthy. Some people will go there and do well. 
Some will stay there and do well. Some will go there 
and come away, or not goat all,and dobetter. The chief 
advantages of the place are, not in cheap land, not in agri- 
cultural and market facilities, not in water power, but in 
the steady, industrious, intelligent and moral population 
which, without these advantages, has been drawn together 
there, and established schools, churches and good laws, 





Preparing Poultry for Market.— 
It is too often done thus: The birds are caught, their 
necks are wrung by holding them by the head ani swing- 
ing them around once or twice , they are then thrown on 
the ground to “‘ flop” and bruise themselves until dead ; 
then are plunged into hot water and the feathers stripped 
off, the skin being often torn, the fat scalded and looking 
oily, and the whole bird presenting a very uninviting ap- 
pearance. They are sometimes drawn and mangled in 
the operation; and there are parties who give them a 
good feeding of corn just before killing, so as to sell a 
little corn at 15 to 20 cents per pound. They are not 
bled; they are often packed warm; they come to the 
market in poor condition, and sell at the lowest prices. 
The fowls should be plump and fat, with empty crops. 





Catch them quietly ; hold a bird by both wings and tie 
them: then tie the legs together and hang them one 
afier another on a pole. As soon as hung up in this way 
take a sharp knife and cut the heads off, cutting close to 
the head, and let them hang until all the blood is out of 
them. While still warm pluck them dry, removing all 
the feathers, a few at a time, pulling with a slight jerk 
the way the feathers lie. Thus the skin will not be torn 
The birds should now be hung till cold, and then be 
wiped off with a damp cloth and packed in tight boxes, 
with clean bright straw next the box all round. Ifthe 
lot is extra fine, pull the skin back, cut off an inch of the 
neck, tie the skin over it, trim off the edges and wash off 
the blood. If the poultry is not to be packed, and shipped 
to market by rail or otherwise, they may be dipped in 
scalding water for not over 5 seconds. This shrinks 
the skin a little, and makes them Jook plumper ; it melts 
the fat on the surface and gives the birds a clean, yellow 
look, which is attractive. Fowls thus plumped, will not 
keep nor bear packing so well as those plucked dry. 





Long Subscription Letters are not 


necessary or desirable, Here is a conyenient form: 


WasnineTon, Jonnson Co., Iowa, Dec, 1, 1865. 
Messrs. Orange Judd & Co., New York City: 


Enclosed are Five Dollars for the American Agricul- 
turist for four subscribers, to begin January 1st, 1866, viz.: 


John Doe, Washington, Johnson Co., Iowa, 
Richard Roe, do. do. do. 
Peter Smith, Webster, do. do. 
S. J. Karl, Freeport, Siour Co., Wis. (German). 


Yours, respectfully, Joun Dog, 


Seal tightly, and address plainly to Orange Judd ¢ Co., 
41 Park Row, New York City.—Let all matters referring 
to the reading columns only, such as information given, 
notes, queries, etc., (which are always welcomed,) be on 
a separate piece of paper, marked “for Editors,” and 
containing also the date, name and residence of the writer, 


Protecting Plants.—0O. Moffet, Wapello 
Co., lowa: Your plan for protecting young plants from 
insects and frost by means of wooden boxes or frames is 
not new, but has been often advised in the Agricu/turist. 
We know that it will “‘ succeed,” for we have tried it for 
several years; so go ahead and make your frames, and 
you will find them very handy to have in the garden, 

More Potatces.—The exhibition of potatoes 
at oufoffice has for the past month attracted much at- 
tention. Besides those exhibited by Mr. Harrison and 
noticed on page 375, Mr. E. Williams of Montclair, N. J., 
shows quite as many sorts. There are some kinds in the 
collection of each not contained in the other, and the two 
together make a very interesting display. 








Songs of Seven.—In the collection of 
chaste and beautiful poems by Jean Ingelow, which two 
or three years ago surprised lovers of poetry. and caused 
us to recognize a new star in the small constellation of 
real poets, was one in seven parts, called ‘Songs of 
Seven.” The song of achild of 7 years, of a girl of 14, 
of a maiden of 21; of four times seven,a mother; of 
five times seven, a widow; of six times seven, and of 
seven times seven. This poem has been most beauti- 
fully illustrated by English and American artists and 
engravers, and printed and bound in the most sumptuous 
style of the book-makers’ art, at the University Press, 
Cambridge, and published by Roberts Brothers, Boston, 
at $5.00. The steel portrait of the author is alone worth 
the price. The volume makes one of the most tasteful 
and beautiful gifts that can be found. [It may be had at 
the Agriculturist office, or will be sent by mail, post-paid.) 





Bradbury’s Golden Censer, is 1 most 
exeellent work, Our own Sabbath School have “sung 
through” most of Mr. B.’s “ Golden Chain,” and “Golden 
Shower,” and the ‘Golden Censer” is, if possible, better 
than either of its predecessors, judging from the fifteen or 
twenty tunes we have so far tried. If we had had such 
books when a boy, we should have been a much better 
singer now, perhaps a greater lover of children’s singing 
—through this could hardly be possible. 





' Estey’s Musical Instruments.—Seven- 
teen years ago we bought one of Estey’s large melodeons, 
and used it a year, when, at the urgent solicitation ef a 
Church Choir, we sold it to them, but could not get an- 
other. Sundry impropements have since been made in 
tone, power, and structure, and we judge from an exam- 
ination of the assortment advertised by Mr. Saxe, the 
general agent, that they are excellent instruments. 





The Fence Questions.—There have not 
been as many answers received to the questions about 
fences in the Agriculturist for November (page 336), as 
we had anticipated. In the course of the month we hope 
many will respond. The subject is of general interest. 
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Feeding Colts.—John B. Turner, Cayuga 
Co., N. Y. Make acomfortable shed for your colt, so 
that he can go out anc in et pleasure, and give him a part 
of a sheaf of oats daily, chopped to inch bits. Let him 
have access to good straw, and give one or two fair sized 
carrots or turnips daily, and he will grow finely all win- 
ter. Give him salt, and all the water he will drink. 





‘Turnips for Horses.—“ T. 8. L,” of On- 
ondaga Co., N. Y., inquires as to the best way to feed 
iurnips to horses, and the quantity at each feeding. 
We have always washed them clean and fed them whole. 
For neat cattle and sheep, they should be cut or mashed. 
Horses can bite them without difficulty, as they have 
incisor teeth in both jaws, horned stock only in the 
lower jaw. About four quarts daily is enough for one 
horse, besides grain or meal, provided he is worked 
most of the time. It is better to feed turnips and carrots 
in connection with other food, than separately. 





Stanchions or Chains for Cattle.— 
L. E. Bower, Onondaga Co., N. Y., inquires ** Which is 
the best, chains, ropes, or stanchions for cattle?” We 
answer by asking which he would prefer, a rope around 
his own neck while in bed, or to have his neck confined 
between two balusters in the bedstead ? When cattle 
sleep they usually turn the head around on one side. 
Ropes or chains allow them more liberty to move about 
and lick their sides. Still, there is no disputing the fact 
that cattle do well in stanchions, and that this is the most 
economical way. Next to stanchions, neck chains are 
the cheapest fastening, and are nearly as easy to the 
animal as} ropes. For our own use we certainly prefer 
chains somewhat like those figured on page 12, Vol. XXI. 





Remedy for Slabbering.—E. L. Bre- 
voort, Elkhart Co., Ind., writes to the Agriculturist: 
‘* Please give me a remedy for slabbers in horses, indu- 
ced by eating white clover, which, in this region, kills out 
all other kinds of pasture.’ Let each horse have four 
quarts of wheat bran twice daily. As soon as the white 
clover appears, plow the ground, raise two or three crops 
of grain, and seed with Timothy or Kentucky blue 
grass, and Orchard grass seed. Horses never slabber 
when fed with these grasses. 





Cows long in Stripping are a nuisgnce. 
—J. E. Blake, of Putnam Co., Ill, writes: ‘‘ I have kept 
cows and milked with my own hands for over 30 years, 
and now confess I do not Know how to milk. I mean— 
how to prevent cows getting into the habit (for I believe 
itis one) of requiring long stripping, even while rather 
fresh. Is it best to milk two teats clean except the strip- 
ping, and then to take the others in hand, or to change 
teats as often as the milk does not come freely ? Perhaps 
some of your readers will teli me through the Agricul- 
iurist.” Many of our readers know how to milk, we 
hope some one will give the results of his experience. 


An Alderney Cow.—‘ ?P. E. L.,” of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., states that he imported an Alderney 
cow six years since. From March Ist, 1864, to March Ist, 
1865, her record is as follows. She raised her calf, pro- 
duced 351 lbs. butter, 78 quarts milk sold, and 447 quarts 
used in the family. There was no extra effort made, 
her only food during the grazing season was grass, andin 
winter half a bushel of coarse bran per day, ‘besides 
coarse fodder. No roots were fed. 


The Canker Worms.—In the August 
number of the Agriculturist we offered some observations 
in regard to the canker worm, which made such devasta- 
tion in New England, last summer, and.will again next. 
Great efforts have been made to prevent their ascending 
the trees, and many persons who suppose their trees to 
be well protected, will be surprised to find them alive 
with worms as soon as warm weather comes. The 
wingless moths began to ascend to lay their eggs long 
before people thought they would, and though the 
troughs around the tree trunks were filled early, yet it 
was not early enough. We fear injury will come to the 
trees from the use of rosin-oil and petroleum, in the 
troughs. Cobwebs and straws lead it by capillary at- 
traction over the edge, and running down upon the body 
of the tree near the roots there is danger of harm. A 
patent appliance, consisting of a sheet of mica (isin- 
glass) encircling the trunk of the tree at a distance of 
one inch, and suspended by a band of cotton cloth, a 
few inches wide, altogether a tent-like affair, has been 
largely employed. We are sorry to inform our readers 
on excellent authority, that the wingless female moths 
will go over it—with some difficulty indeed, but never- 
theless, in some cases they do succeed. Mr. David Ly- 
man, of Middlesex Co., Conn., has watched them very 
closely, and seen them pass over this tent with the mica 
rim. So he oiled the rim, using a mixture of equal parts 





kerosene and castor oil. This retains the odor of kero- 
sene and the fluidity of castor oil for a long time, and no 
insect has yet been seen to go over. 
Should one succeed, it would be oiled 
somewhat, and as the least oil quickly 
spreads over its whole body, it would 
soon die. Tin will of course do 
just as well as mica, and may be 
made thus: Ascertain the diameter 
of the tree (say 12 inches); add 2 
inches to it (14 inches) ; get a piece of 
tin three times as long (43 inches), and 3inches wide; have 
the tinner turn a fold on one edge, as he does for lapping 
two sheets together, like 
fig. 1. Take a piece of cot- 
ton cloth with a wide hem 
on one edge, through which 
to run a cord; then slip the 
other edge under the fold in 
the tin, and hammering it 
down close, the cloth will 
be firmly held. By passing 
this around the tree, fasten- 
ing the ends of the tin by a 
rivet or two, drawing the 
cord tightly and adjusting 
the cloth, and sewing a few 
stitches at the lap, nothing 
can pass through, like fig. 2. 
Then after smearing the tin 
Pape with Mr. Lyman’s castor oil 

Fig. 2. and kerosene mixture, we 
believe the tree will be perfectly protected, except as 
the oil may need renewing once in a week, perhaps. 
Mr. Lyman says the trunks below his tent-protectors 
were covered with eggs the first week in November. 





Fig. 1. 








Very Early Lambs.—A few days previous 
to yeaning time, confine the ewes in a box stall, or 
apartment where they will be protected from cold and 
storms. Feed with good hay and corn stalks, and let 
them have access to salt and water. Grain and roots 
previous to parturition tend to induce garget. As soon 
as lambs appear thrifty and strong, and take all the 
milk, one pound of roots and half a pound of meal daily, 
for each ewe, will make the lambs grow like weeds. 

Laurel-poisoned Sheep.—In a former 
notice of the Sheep-laurel or Lamb-kill, we mentioned 
some of the proposed antidotes. A correspondent takes 
us to task for making so light of the decoction of musk- 
rat’s tail, and asserts that he has known it to cure. Others 
have sent “certain remedies’’ to be used in cases of 
poisoning by laurel, among which are, placing an onion 
under the fore-leg of the animal and forcing a ball made of 
soft soap and corn meal, downits throat. From the reme- 
dies said to answer, it seems that the poison is not virulent. 





Hens with the Dumps.—‘ They are 
taken with a weakness in their legs ; they hobble around 
for a week or two until they have not strength to stand ; 
appetite fails ; they linger three or four weeks and die.” 
That’s what's the matter with H. Mansfield’s fowls, (New 
Haven Co., Conn.) They probably do not have range 
and wild foraging enough, and perhaps they lack regular 
feeding with grass or vegetables. Give them these, and 
put some Tincture of Chloride of iron, enough to be dis- 
tinctly tasted, into their water; also feed them well 
twice a day with bread soaked in ale. 

What Ailed the Chickens. — A sub- 
scriber of the Agriculturist, says that he lost several val- 
uable chickens in a mysterious manner. One after an- 
other drooped and died. Their rumps appeared much 
inflamed, and a post-mortem examination disclosed the 
eause. The chickens had swallowed kernels of Indian 
corn, which had swollen so large that they could not 
pass off. The obstruction of this passage caused inflam- 
mationand death. Young chickens cannot mash kernels 
of grain in their gizzards. Their feed should be fine. 


A Fine Region in the South.—Ffrom 
a private letter received from D. Redmond, Esq., of 
Augusta, Ga., editor of the Southern Cultivator, (the 
only Southern Agricultural journal, we believe, which 
outlived the war,) we make the following extract.... 
“There is, however, in our middle and upland country a 
wide field for the enterprising and industrious emigrant 
from the North, or from Europe. Striking a line from 
Raleigh, N. C., to Montgomery, Ala., we have « belt of 
midland country 50 to 100 miles wide, which for salubri- 
ty of climate and variety of production, is scarcely ex- 
celled on the globe. Here we can raise successfully all 
the grasses and grains of the North, and here Pomona 
holds her court and reigns perpetually. Looking from 
the window at which I write {Augusta,] I see the fig of 





the tropics growing hardily and vigorously—bearing two 
and sometimes three crops a year—close beside the 
sturdy apple of more temperate climes ; while our poor 
old ‘worn out’ hillsides, too barren for either cotton or 
corn, produce the finest peaches and grapes in the known 
world. Indeed there can be no doubt that Nature intend- 
ed the greater part of this Middle Country fer orchards 
and vineyards, as the soil and climate are both so favor- 
able that trees and vinescan be cultivated and brought 
into bearing with half the time and labor required in less 
genial climes. Throughout all this region land is cheap 
and easily obtained, and for men of limited means, I do 
not know of any other country presenting so many at- 
tractions and advantages.” [Admitting all that Mr. Red- 
mond claims, the cnly drawback would seem to be the 
lack of market facilities for disposing of the probable 
fruit products to advantage, should the region be filled 
up with fruit cultivators.—Eb.] 





Too Heavy Feeding, Bad.—Poor ani 
mals do not always consume large quantities of feed 
profitably. Better increase their daily amount gradually, 
as they appear to improve in flesh, than to commence 
feeding larger quantities than they can assimilate. An 
excellent rule in fattening all kinds of stock is, to feed 
moderately until they show improvement in flesh, then 
increase the amount gradually, according to the capacity 
of the animal. Never feed so much that they will not 
eat it clean, and appear to want a little more. This rule 
followed, secures good appetite and digestion. 





Gas Lime, if applied to grass land too 
freely, is injurious. We know a good farmer, who hauls 
many tons over two miles every spring, and sows it on 
his meadows, regarding it an excellent fertilizer. It 
should be sowed with a machine that will crush the 
lumps, and distribute the lime so evenly that there will 
not be enough in any one mass to injure the vegetation. 





Tan-bark, Sumac, ete.—A Subscriber 
of Wilmington, Del., asks if Sumac leaves, the refuse of 
a morocco factory, are good as manure. They: would 
doubtless make an excellent mulch, like tan-bark, but 
would probably decay more rapidly. We have never 
tried the article, but have found spent tan bark an excel- 
lent mulch and manure on a rather stiff soil. Collect 
and utilize all such wastes. See if there are not leather 
scraps, fleshings, orjlining waste at the morocco factory, 
where the sumac is used, that you can get. 





Sell when you can get a Fair Price. 
Says aWestern farmer of several years’ experience in that 
country, “The Agriculturist has saved me many dollars 
the past year by the advice to sell as soon as a reason- 
able price is offered , while those who pretended to know 
so much about markets and who kept their wheat, oats, 
etc., and had to take them to market by such bad roads 
as we have inthe West, have paid dearly for waiting. 
For myself, I think the Agriculturist must be at least as 
useful for the West as for the East.” 

Drain tile Machines and Kilns.— 
Good machines can be bought for $200, perhaps $150. 
They have been greatly improved and simplified of late 
years. Where there is good clay (no sand is needed) one 
machine would make tiles enough for a circuit of several 
miles. The tiles must be burnt in a kiln. We would 
like to hear from any of our readers who have experience 
in regard to the best form of kilns, and the best way to 
arrange the tiles for burning. This knowledge would 
promote the sale of tile machines and use of tile drains. 

Underdraining a Hardpan.—tThe 
formation of “hardpan” is the first step in the progress 
of soils toward becoming a sandstone rock. ‘‘A Sub- 
scriber,” of Blair Co., Pa., wants to know if it will do 
any good to put underdrains down into the hardpan. 
Certainly—It is the only way to arrest its further harden- 
ing and give the plants a chance to work into it, and 
the roots air and water. Except in cases of very close 
hardpans, drains 3 or 4 feet deep and 25 to 30 feet apart 
will after a few years break them up, especially if the 
plow and subsviler are run a little deeper each year. 

The Fair of the American Insti- 
tute.—This fair, which was kept open over a month, 
was, we are assured, a pecuniary success. Our notice of 
the Horticultural portion has already been given. Since 
the close of the fair there has been a general “ pitching 
into” the management, and many sha.p and some hard 
things have been said. There was much that might have 
been better, but take the exhlbition as it was, it was a 
great deal better than none, and no intelligent observer 
could go there without receiving the value of the entrance 
fee in amusement and instruction. Now, instead of 
railing at the Institute for having done no better, we 
prefer to suggest how they may improve upon the lesson 
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of the past. If the Institute proposes to hold a fair next 
year, or the year after, let them begin now to prepare for 
it. Organize departments, offer premiums, and even 
select judges. The greatest trouble at the last fair, was, 
lack of organization and lack of workers, and the next 
greatest, was the want of publicity, in making the matter 
known sufficiently before hand. One to build a steam 
engine, or grow a geranium, should have at least six 
month’s notice. Itis very easy to get together a collec- 
tion of advertising exhibitors, but let us for once have a 
real “exposition,” as the French say, of American arts 
and manufactures, and to do this it is necessary to begin 
at least a year before hand. Gentlemen of the Institute— 
let us have something corresponding to your broad title 
of “ American.” 

Charring Fence Posts hastens their 
decay. The writer has tried the experiment, and found 
that charred posts rotted off 4to 6 years sooner than those 
not charred. There is a thin portion of wood between 
the charcoal and the unburned wood. If the thin coating 
of charcoal would exclude the moisture from the un- 
burned timber, it would preserve posts from speedy 
decay, but it usually does not. 





A Bundle of Inquiries.—William H. 
Wood, Winebago Co., IIl., asks the following questions : 
‘Is buckwheat straw injurious to cattle and sheep, and 
will it give sheep the itch?” No. When properly cured 
it is an excellent fodder.——Are pumpkin seeds when 
fed with the pumpkins, injurious to milch cows? Will 
they tend to dry upthemilk? The fact that pumpkin 
seeds are a diuretic of considerable power, being some 
times administered by physicians as such, led us to be- 
lieve the popular notion was not without foundation. 
However, we know of cases where the experiment has 
been tried and no drying up followed.—Is there any 
preparation for keeping plows from rusting? Apply a 
thincoat of any kind of varnish, or boiled linseed oil, or 
lard and rosin melted together, to the polished surface. 
——When a plow is rusty what is the quickest way of 
taking it (the rust) off, so as to make it bright? Scour it 
with a piece of grindstone and water, or with a soft brick, 
or piece of wood an sand, keeping the surface wet. 





Marl for Fruit Trees.—“E. D.,” Rondout, 
N. Y. ‘The term marlis applied very indefinitely. If it 
is shell marl, it would undoubtedly be beneficial ona 
soil deficient in lime, and all the better if the marl is of a 
kind that can be burned to form quick lime. 





Removing Rust from Saws.—Procure 
at some drug store, a piece of pumice stone as large as a 
hen’s egg, grind one side flat on a grindstone, then scour 
off the rust with the pumice stone and soapsuds. Cover 
the surface with lard in which there is no salt. 

Care of Steel Plows.—Wash them clean 
and as soon as dry, apply a thin cqat of any kind of var- 
nish, or boiled linseed oil, or lard melted with a little 
rosin, which is good. This will keep the polished sur 
face from rusting during winter, and will slip off 
readily as soon as the plow runs a few rods in the soil. 

The Mixing of Squashes.—Ff. Brooks, 
Winona Co., Minn. The fertilizing of one kind of 
squash or pumpkins by the pollen of another, probably 
depends entirely upon its being carried from one flower 
to another by bees and other insects. Where there are 
many kinds in the same neighborhood, the only way to 
insure purity is to fertilize the flowers artificially before 
the bees get at them. The pistillate flowers must be ta- 
ken just as tliey are about to open, when the parts will 
separate by a slight force, and apply pollen from a 
staminate flower. Tie a bit of muslin over the flower 
thus treated, to keep the bees out, and let it remain until 
the fruit begins to swell. 


Large and Quickly Grown Squash- 
es.—A fine specimen of squash upon our tables bears 
the name of J. W. Somarindyck, Glen Cove, L. I. Its 
weight is 145 lbs., but its twin brother on the same yine 
weighed 170 lbs. The blossoms dropped September 5th, 
and the fruit was taken off Oct. 23d. One day this squash 
increased its circumference 5 inches in 24 hours, and it 
did the same at the rate of 4}¢ inches each day for 7 days, 





The P. O. Money Orders, are proving a 
great convenience. At any established Money Order 
Office one can by simply paying in a sum of money, have 
it paid at any other Order Office, to any person indicated, 
As no one else can get it, and duplicated orders are issued 
if the first one is lost, it isa perfectly safe mode of trans- 
mittiiig money by mail, and the return of the receipt is 
positive evidence of the payment of money. The charge 
is 10 cents for a sum under $10; 15 cents for $10 to $20 ; 
and 20 cents for $20 to $30. For over $30 more orders 





can be purchased, thus,for $44.50, buy one order of $30 and 
another of $14.50. Many of our club subscriptions are 
forwarded in this way. A Draft on a New York City 
Bank, payable to the order of the Publishers, is equally 
safe and convenient, and usually costs but little more, if 
there is a bank near by.—We append an alphabetical list 
of the new Money Order Offices, established since our 
published list in the Agriculturist for last August : 

Maine: Winterport....New York: Rome....New Jer- 
sey: Bordentown, Flemington, Salem.... Pennsylvania: 
Bethlehem, Clearfield, Mauch Chunk, Titusville.... Vir- 
ginia: Petersburg, Richmond....North Carolina: Wil- 
mington.... South Carolina: Charleston.... Georgia: 
Savannah....Alabama: Mobile....Missisippi: Natchez 
.... Arkansas: Little Rock . . Tennessee: Knoxville.... 
Ohio: Bryan, Chagrin Falls, Garrettsville, Outville.... 
Indiana: Anderson....Illinois: Aledo, Carlyle, Mon- 
mouth, Wenona.... Michigan: Bay City, Newaygo, 
Marnita... Wisconsin: Beaver Dam, Chippewa Falls, 
Janesville, Mineral Port, Richland, Watertown....Jowa: 
Tipton.... Missouri: Columbia, Gallatin, Washington. 
.ee, Kansas: Fort Scott....California: Denver, Los 
Angelos, Marysville, Mountain City, Nevada City, Sacra- 
mento, San Francisco, San Jose, Senora, Stockton.... 
Oregon: Portland ...Utah: Salt Lake City....Nevada: 
Virgin City. 


Fine Quinces.—Mr. F. Scholer, Brooklyn, 
exhibited upon our tables large and fair quinces, a’sample 
of 108 from a tree which has yielded about the same 
number for years in succession. Why are not more 
quinces grown? At present prices they must pay well. 
Nothing is finer to look at than a tree loaded with this 
golden fruit, and then for preserves there is, to the 
writer’s notion, nothing else half so good. 





Keeping Cider Sweet.—M. M. Hester, 
Huron Co., Ohio, gives the following as his method 
of treating cider: ‘In gathering apples, avoid getting in 
leaves or rotten apples, and before making, thoroughly 
wash the vat. press, receiving tub, etc. Have clean 
barrels, fill them with cider as soon as it runs from the 
press, avoiding much exposure to air. Place the barrels 
in a position to draw from, and let stand until it settles, 
say 24 hours. Make a strong brimstone match by dip- 
ping a piece of cloth 2 inches wide, and 1 inch long, in 
melted sulphur. This is to be fastened to a piece of wire 
about 3 feet long, having a small hook onthe end. Set 
the sulphur on fire, put it in the empty barrel half way 
down, raising it up gradually till the match burns out, 
then draw off the clear cider and put it in with the 
smoke. Bung it up tight and keep. it in a cool place. 
When treated in this way it has always kept sweet with 
us, without any sharp or unpleasant taste.” 

‘*Rev. Edward Wilson.’’—This man 
keeps on advertising, and of course gets patronage to 
pay for it. If any of our readers patronize him after the 
repeated notices he has had in this journal, they deserve 
what they get. Those who want to see his recipe will 
find it in the Agriculturist for July, 1859. He then ad- 
vertised himself as a member of the New Haven Metho- 
dist Conference, but on being told in the Agriculturist that 
there was no such Conference,he transferred his “church 
relationship ” to the “*New England Conference.” 
Will he please tell how he got in or out? As he ap- 
pears to be poorly read up in church matters, we will 
kindly inform him that his present professed residence 
isin the bounds of the New York East Conference. 





Medicimes.—“ K. L. C.” and others: We can- 
not answer about these advertised things in any other 
than the general terms often repeated. We would not 
take any of them, nor advise others to do so. 

Fine Cranberries.—Our office has been 
ornamented for some weeks by a hanging basket filled 
with cranberry vines, loaded with large and finely color- 
ed fruit. This very beautiful specimen came from Dr. 
B. H. Stevens, Essex, Conn., who has experimented 
very successfully in the cultivation of the cranberry. 


An Ever-blooming Violet.—aAt the Phil- 
adelphia exhibition was a stand of violets which diffused 
a most delicious fragrance,and attracted much attention. 
It is called the Scheenbrunn Violet, and is said by the 
exhibiter, Mr. J. Gerney of Philadelphia, to be ever- 
blooming, affording flowers even in mid-summer. 


Trouble with Cabbages.—. V. Bradey, 
Clearfield Co., Pa., writes to know ‘the cause of my 
cabbage leaves rotting and sprouts coming out between 
the ground and the head.’ What is said on page 375, 
with regard to horse-chestnut and other trees, will apply 
to cabbages. The peculiar season caused them to ripen 
prematurely. Weather favorable to growth followed, 
and as the terminal bud (or head) was mature and could 
grow no more, the axillary buds on the stump, which usu- 








ally remain dormant, started. We know no other remedy 
than to take them up as soon as they cease to grow. 


Leaks from Water Running down 
the Sides of Chimneys.—Cut out the mortar an 
inch or more deep, between two courses of the bricks, 
insert a strip of sheet iron 4 inches wide, and fill the 
joint again with good mortar. The iron strips will carry 
rain, which flows down its sides, away from the chimney. 


High Price of Woolen Fabrics.— 
“ Subscriber,’ of Sidney, O., writes approvingly of our 
advice in October (page 304,) not to buy cotton fabrics 
now, and suggests the same course with reference to 
woolens. Doubtless it wonld help reduce the present 
exorbitant and uncalled-for high prices of almost all 
commodities, especially manufactured goods, if people 
would generally economize as far as possible in their use. 
Cotton goods are especially to be let alone, when pos- 
sible, because one-fourth to one-half of the present prices 
goes into the hands of a few individuals who manage to 
control the market, owing to the limited supply of manu- 
factured stock on hand. The operatives receive only 
fair wages. At the present price of raw cotton, which is 
abundant, the manufactured goods could be made and 
sold at a profit, for little more than half the prices charg- 
ed forthem. Thisis not quite the case with woolens, 
and their use is less easily dispensed with, especially at 
this season of the year. Still we agree with ‘‘ Subscrib- 
er,” that we should all strike for a reduction in prices by 
purchasing the least possible amount, uniil there is such 
an accumulation of stock that a large reduction in price 
will become necessary in order to effect sales, 








Double Doors for Cellars.—Two sets 
of sash with glass in them to each window, will admit 
light into cellars, and exclude the cold nearly as well as 
if stopped with the bark or other material. Doors hung 
one on each side ‘of the casing, if made to fit closely, 
will prevent vegetables freezing in most cellars, without 
filling the passage with straw. 





**The Great West,’’—Edward H. Hall 
has written a book (published by Appleton, price $1.00) 
with the above title. It is a guide and handbook to the 
States and Territories west of the Mississippi, not includ- 
ing Arkansas, Louisiana or Texas. We have so many 
inquiries about these countries and the inducements to 
emigrate, that we are glad to be able to refer our readers 
to a book containing so much that is valuable, and appa- 
rently edited with conscientious care. We can supply it. 





A New Work on Natural History. 
—A work on Zoology, that branch of natural history 
which treats on animals, by Prof. Tenney of the Vassar 
Female College, is just published by Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co., N. ¥. Though we have had several more or 
less good works upon zoology, they had the fault that 
their illustrations were mainly, if not altogether drawn 
from foreign animals. Prof. Tenney gives us a work, in 
which the illustrations are in good part those of American 
species. The fault, or rather misfortune, of the work is 
that with such a multitude of objects the notice of each 
one must be very brief. This volume giving us the 
general outlines of classification and a catalogue of the 
species, especially of quadrupeds and birds, will go far 
towards supplying a long felt want. It is a handsome 
and clearly printed work of 540 pages, with over 500 
illustrations. As we consider it will be useful to those 
of our readers, who wish to know about the animals of 
our country, we place it on our book list. 





No. 4 of Lessons for Every Sun- 
day in the Year, is completed. This finishes up 
this series which originated with the senior editor of 
the Agriculturist. No. 4 includes the period from the 
birth of Christ to the end of the Acts of the Apostles; 
No. 2, the rest of the New Testament; No. 3 from 
Adam to Elijah, and No. 4 from Elijah to Christ. Each 
book contains 52 lessons, embracing this number of lead- 
ing topics in, the order of time, with a running Con- 
necting History, which gives an epitome of the whole 
Bible History embraced by each book. The books are 
non-sectarian, and are used about equally by all Chris- 
tian Denominations. That they meet a want is evident 
from the fact that about 200,000 copies of No, & have 
already been called for. In this, Mr. Judd retained no 
copy-right interest, but gave it away to the first publisher 
who asked for it,—the lessons having been prepared at first 
wholly for his own Sabbath School. Editions of ali four 
of the books are now prepared for and issued at the Ag- 
riculturist office, where they are supplied at 15 cents 
each; $1.50 per dozen; or $12 per 100. If tobe sent 
by mail, prepaid postage must be added, which is 3 cents 
per copy when 10 or more go together, or 4 cents each 
when less than 10 are sent. Four sample copies (Nos. 
1, 2, 3 and 4,) mailed post-paid for 65 cents. 
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REASONS WHY the American Agriculturist is 
taken by more than a hundred thousand subscribers : 
It is for the whole Family—for the Farm, the Garden, the 
Orchard, and also for the Household, including the 
Children and Youth; indeed, tens of thousands of copies 
are taken in our cities and villages for the Household 
and Youth’s Department alone, while its other depart- 
ments are valuable to every one cultivating a foot of 
jand.—It is most beautifully printed and illustrated with 
Hundreds of Fine Engravings every year. These are 
both pleasing and instructive; the Agriculturist may 
well be styled a Rural and Househlod Illustrated Maga- 
zine. It is an ornament to the table of any family-—It 
is not a loosely thrown together “ Scissors and Paste” 
Journal, but the largest possible amount of information 
is condensed into every page. Every line is carefully 
prepared by thoroughly intelligent, practical men of long 
experience and large observation—by men of sound 
common sense, who know what they write and talk 
about. The information they give, with the thousands of 
hints and suggestions, cannot fail to be worth to every 
reader, far more than the subscription price, which is 
very low, owing to the large circulation.—In short, 
the American Agriculturist is full of good, reliable, in- 
teresting, and instructive articles and items, and is adapt- 
ed to all parts of the country, and to every man, wo- 
man and child in the land. We advise every family to 
subscribe at the present time, and receive the 24th An- 
nual Volume, now beginning. 

TERMS. — $1.50 a year; Four copies for $5; Ten 
for $12; Twenty or more copies, $1 each. An extra 
copy to the one making upa club of Ten or Twenty. 
(Ce Voiume XXV begins with the next number. Publish- 
ed by ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row, New-York. 


SPECIAL TO 


EXCHANGES 


OF THE 
American Agriculturist. 








Though materially cut down a year ago, our Exchange 
List has again worked up to nearly 1500, involving us 
in no little expense when the quality of printing paper 
we use costs 28 to 30 cents per lb. Of course the only 
advantage we can derive from a large proportion of our 
exchange papers, must come through their ‘“* Notices”— 
not merely a mention of it, but such effective reference to 
the paper, giving the terms and address, as will result in 
additions to our subscription list. As there is but little 
profit on our paper, we ought for every unpaid copy, to 
receive directly or indirectly four or five subscribers, 
to come out square on the cost of the whole. We trust 
those who value the Agriculturist, and desire it regu- 
larly will make such reference to it as will secure ad- 
ditions to our subscription. 


(Ce At the head of this column are “ Reasons Why ” 
the Agriculturist is valuable, which may afford sug- 
gestions to those noticing the paper editorially. 


Many journals announce every issue of the ‘ Maga- 
zines.” Though our terms are lower, owing to the im- 
mense circulation, there is hardly a three or five dollar 
magazine in the country that is really got up at so great 
acost per number as the Agriculturist. Owing to the 
great number of topics to be attended to—the multitude 
of plants, animals, implements, modes of culture, etc., 
to be constantly investigated, and the large number of 
illustrations—we actually pay for the reading matter of 
the Agriculturist, (including engravings,) over $1,000 
for each number, before it goes to the compositor’s 
hands. A large editorial force of the best practical and 
scientific men tobe found in the country, are constantly 
employed. No labor is spared to make every line of 
this paper reliable, as well as interesting and valuable. 


As noted on page 368, an important acquisition has 
been made to the Agriculturist. The Genesee Farmer 
has long been one of the most valuable journals in the 
country. We have purchased, at large cost, the entire 
establishment of that paper, and added it to the Agri- 
culturist in order to secure its strong editorial power, 
which this journal will henceforth have the benefit of. 


Mr. Harris’ “Walks and Talks on the Farm,” will 
a‘one be a valuable addition to the Agriculturist, 





Those desiring a continuance of the Agriculturist and 
indicating it by an effective notice, which shall include 
our address and terms, will please send a copy well mark- 
ed, that it may not be overlooked, and the paper willj be 
entered on our new books as paid for 1866. 


Terms of Clubbing with other Journals. 
—The Agricu/turist will be furnished to other publishers 
for clubbing with their own journals, at $1 per year, and 
the paper be mailed to single subscribers at any Post 
Offices desired.—Of course, no one will offer to receive 
subscriptions at any other than our regular rates, except 
in the way of announcing a combined or club price for 
the two papers taken together. For examples, some, 
whose regular price is $2 a year, offer to supply their 
own paper and the Agriculturist, at $2.75 or $3 a year, 
as an inducement to them to subscribe and pay 
cash in advance. This frequently takes off some of 
our regular full price subscribers, but if the paper is pret- 
ty well advertised editorially, in making such club 
offers, it, in part at least, makes up for the loss. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO. 





Save the Index—Stitch the Num- 
bers.—Every copy of this inonth’s paper contains a 
loose, four-page sheet, which gives a Title Page to the 
Volume, and a full Table of the Contents. We put in this 
extra sheet at a large expense (at present cost of paper), 
to save trenching upon the reading pages, which are 
thus left as full as ever. It is inserted unstitched, so as 
to be conveniently removed, and placed at the beginning 
of the volume, in binding or stitching, and should be 
carefully preserved, or it may get lost. Those who do 
not bind the volumes, may preserve the numbers in 
a convenient form for reference, by laying them to- 
gether in order, and after making a hole through the 
backs with an awl, or any sharp point, fasten them with 
strong thread, put through several times. Pieces of paste- 
board, or of any thick paper, may be used for a cover, if 
desired. A few moments work will fix up a valuable 
volume for reference, and prevent the loose numbers 
from being lost, or being used by Biddy for “ kindlings.” 


{C= See Publishers’ other Notices on page 364. 





Usefal Books.—Since writing the above, we 
concluded to insert with the index a list of some of our 
good books, to which we invite attention. Farmers can 
not read too much about their business. If a book 
furnishes a single hint that saves an animal, that in- 
creases the product of a whole field by only a bushel or 
two per acre, that saves ten dollars in building, or other- 
wise, of course it is a good investment, and there are few 
books that will not do so much. Besides, it adds to one’s 
satisfaction, and lightens his toil, if by reading he ac- 
quires more information, and a larger store of thoughts. 
He thus sees more in the rocks, the stones, the soil, and 
the plants he works among. Let the young people see 
and read books and papers on the business of the farm, 
and they will esteem it higher, and be more contented 
at home. Gifts for the Holidays may well be selected 
from these books. 


Two Excellent Annuals.—We are hap- 
py to announce in press, and to be published this month, 
two very valuable ANNUALS, both of which are worthy of 
a place in the hands of every cultivator in the country, 
viz: The Register of Rural Affairs, by John J. Thomas, 
Associate Editor of the Country Gentleman, and the 
Rural Annual, by Joseph Harris, hitherto Editor of the 
Genesee Farmer, but henceforth on the American Agri- 
culturist, (as noticed on page 364). The two works are 
entirely different, and are both filled with excellent prac- 
tical matter. Editions of each are issued at the Agricul- 
turist Office. Rural Register, 30 cents; Rural Annual, 
25 cents. Sent by mail post-paid at the same prices. 





The Agriculturist Strawberry. 


In sending out many tens of thousands of a new plant to 
as many different people, it was to be expected that some 
would be disappointed, either through their own want 
of skill, or from causes entirely beyond the control of 
any one. As some would never succeed with any 
kind of a plant, their failures are not surprising, but 
there are instances in which the piants sent out failed 
this year to multipiy, and these deserve notice. We 
have for some time kept a file of all the favorable and 
unfavorable reports concerning the strawberry, and are 
glad to know that it has generally done so well. The 
following is selected as a specimen of the complaints: 
‘* My strawberry plant was received about the middle of 
May, and it has grown toa large plant, covering nearly 
the space of a half bushel, but no runners have appear- 
ed.” And of course the writer wishes to know what is 


the matter. Strawberries make two kinds of branches, 
short branches arising erect from the main stock, and 
long slender omes which lie upon the ground. In the 
first case the plant forms “stools,” and in the second, 
“runners.’’ Plants do not generally do both largely, and to 
induce them to stool, we clip off the runners. The 
“ Agriculturist’”? has a remarkable tendency to form 
large stools, and though it usually makes abundant run- 
ners, there seems to have been some peculiarity about 
the past season which directed its energies, in many pla- 
ces, to multiplying its upright rather than its running 
branches—to stool rather than torun, We ascribe this 
to season rather than to soil, for the reason that plants 
on the same ground where they ran abundantly last 
year, have done nothing but stool. We know ofno help 
in these cases but good culture and patience. That they 
are the exceptions, and not the general rule even this 
season, we are convinced. We give now some instances 
in which the plant has multiplied abundantly: Mr. E. 
W. Clark called to say that he had one plant last fall, 
which produced 426 young ones, and in running covered 
a bed 4 feet by 22 feet, almost entirely. Mr. G. Herbert, 
a strawberry grower of Peekskill, N. Y., says: ‘‘ I con- 
sider it the most vigorous plant I ever saw.” 
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History of a Loaf of Bread. (PacE 376.) 
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We have the gratification of presenting to our readers 
the final picture of the series which we have named the 
“* Pictorial history of a loaf of bread.” Such a picture is 
the product of the combined talent and skill of artist, en- 
graver, and printer, each of whom owes to the others, we 
may say, everything of success. The artist, Mr. Gran- 
ville Perkins, faithfully studied his theme in all its de- 
tails, conceived the beautiful scene which he makes the 
centre piece, placed it upon the boxwood block, sur- 
rounding it by the frame work of appropriate vignettes, 
which illustrates the eventful history. He has managed 
his lights and shades so as not only to bring out the gen- 
eral features of the scene, but to impress every ene with 
the cheerful warmth of the sun-shine, the coolness of 
the shadowy recesses of the brook, and the babbling, 
dancing lightness of the liberated waters, which have 
done their work and are free to play. This is what is 
called “feeling” ina picture; it is a reflex of the soul of 
the artist, and is by no means a purely mechanical art. 

The engraver takes the block, and he must catch the 
feeling of the artist ; he must know the style of engrav- 
ing which the paper will bear, how to produce his effects 
with such lines as will print well, and with the very con- 
sfderable rapidity necessary for us. Had he failed to 
catch the feeling, though he might have taken great pains, 
and placed his own name, as he has done on the cut, Mr. 
Perkins would very wisely have insisted that the initials 
“G. P.” should be taken off. Finally, the printer has to 
study every picture, to see which parts are intended to 
print heavy, and which light, and by what is called over- 
laying, so to regulate the pressure that more or less ink 
will be taken up by the different parts, that the lines shall 
not be hard and black, nor faint and imperfect, and so 
that the drawing, delicate shading, and the pervading 
feeling shall be preserved and placed upon the paper. 

In the October picture we left the corn threshed and in 
bags. Ifa grist is sent to mill direct from the farm, the 
good housewife may soon be kneading and moulding her 
white loaves from the new wheat; but the bread which 
most people eat takes a longer course. There is an im- 
mense inland commerce which exists in a great measure 
solely to convey the western wheat to eastern markets. 
This is shown in the upper right-hand corner; while in 
the opposite corner, the great foreign commerce in bread- 
stuffs is indicated, where the floating transfer Elevator is 
taking the cargo of a canal boat and placing it on board 
the ship at the wharf. All the various transferrences, 
storages, cleansings, kiln-dryings, etc., are managed by 
thousands of merchants, who employ millions of capital, 
and for their convenience, in the great cities, they asso- 
ciate themselves in so called produce exchange boards. 
In New York, they meet daily in the fine building on 
Whitehall-st., known as the Produce’ Exchange, repre- 
sented on the right side of the page. Here transactions 
amounting to millions of dollars in a single day are made, 
the corn (wheat, barley, oats and Indian corn), flour, etc., 
being sold by sample. On the opposite side of the pic- 
ture, we see some of the great flour and grain stores, 
and below this, we look in upon the two floors of a city 
bakery. The point which is of especial interest to the 
printer, (who may be at the extreme end of this chain of 
events, the farmer being at the other,) is quaintly indica- 
ted by the youthful Franklin in Phiiadelphia, trudging 
along with his two loaves, taking his first breakfast in 
the Quaker City. Our artist appropriately crowns his 
picture with a group of fancy and substantial sorts of 
bread, twists, rolls, bretzels, hard-bread, cake, etc., be- 
sides the queenly, frosted and ornamented bride’s cake. 
The picture in all its details furnishes a pleasing and 














instructive subject to study. 
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Fig. 1.—SuEEP FODDERING RACK. 


Sheep Racks and Sheep Foddering. 


It is usually a bad practice to fodder sheep by 
throwing their food on the ground. When the 
forage is spread on a grass plot, if the earth 
is frozen or covered with clean snow, they will 
waste buf little. But when it is scattered in 
soft places, as sheep always rush at once upon 
the large forkfuls, much of it will be soiled so 
badly that no animal will eat it. The fodder 
thus wasted often amounts to several hundreds 
of pounds to every ton fed, that may be saved. 

Standing side by side feeding at a rack, sheep 
usually occupy about one foot each in breadth. 
A feeding rack 20 feet long, will accommodate 
about 20 sheep. As sheep are apt to crowd each 
other, it becomes necessary to employ some 
means of preventing it when they are eating 
either hay or grain. 
As partitions would 
involye much _ ex- 
pense and occupy too 
much room, it is on- 
ly necessary to pro- 
vide feeding racks 
with openings one 
foot apart, and suf- 
ciently large to ad- 
mit a sheep’s head.—Mr. N. B. Pearsall, of 
Otsego Co., N. Y., communicates for the Agri- 
culturist, a sketch, fig. 1, of a sheep rack. It 
is a combined hay and grain rack, and so con- 
structed that it is almost impossible for sheep 
to waste any hay by drawing it out of the man- 
ger beneath their feet. The illustration is of a 
rack to be placed on the side of a yard. If de- 
sirable, it may be made double, so that a flock 
can feed on each side, the rack forming a divis- 
ion between two apartments. The rack figured 
is about 2 fect 6 inches wide, and 2 feet 9 inches 
high. The bottom board is about 12 inches wide; 
the top one 8 inches or more in width. The 
slats nailed from the bottom to the top boards 
are 4 to 6 inches wide, and 12 inches from cen- 





Fig. 2.—GRAIN TROUGH. 





Fig. 3.—SLATS OVER THE GRAIN TROUGH, 


ter tocenter. Ordinary sheep will thrust their 
heads between slats 6 inches apart at the edges. 
If boards are rough, they should be planed to 
prevent tearing the wool. The space between 
the bottom and top boards should be not less 
than 12 inches. If the sheep are large and tall, 
the space may be 16 inches between the top and 





bottom boards. 
Figure 2, repre- 
sents a transverse 
section of the 
rack, showing the 
. grain trough (0), 

2 which forms the 
- bottom. The nar- 
row board of the 
trough is about 6 
or 7 inches wide, 
nailed to the wide 
portion. To keep 
the hay out of the 
trough and to pre- 
vent hay and seed 
falling down into 
the wool, a loose 
partition, fig. 3, is 
placed in the rack; the end is seen in fig. 2. 
This partition is made with one wide board 
at the top, and one or two narrow ones at the 
bottom, having spaces between them about 
3 inches wide, through which the sheep draw 
the hay. If it should be drawn through faster 
than the sheep eat it, the grain trough re- 
ceives all that drops, and prevents it from being 
scattered under their feet. The lower end of 
the partition is kept in place by cleats nailed to 
the bottom board. When it is desirable to clean 
the trough the partition may be turned to the 
other side or removed. This style of rack will 
be found convenient for feeding turnips, car- 
rots, or cut feed to sheep, as there is sufficient 
room for their heads inside of the slats. With 
this kind of rack, every sheep can remain at his 
place while feeding, and be certain of receiving 
an allowance, as it is difficult for one to crowd 
another away after the flock all come to the rack. 
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Wooden Stable Forks, 


——e—— 

Manure forks with sharp steel tines are un- 
suitable tools to be used when spreading, or 
gathering up the bedding behind and under 
horses, as an 
inadvertent 
movement 
may inflict a 
serious wound, 
and especially 
when there is 
not sufficient 
light in stables 
to enable one 
to see distinct- 
ly. We have 
known a care- 
less boy, when 
cleaning out a 
stable, to bad- 
ly wound the 
legs of a horse 
by a heedless 
motion of the 
fork, so that he 
was disabled for several weeks. To avoid 
any injury from this source, lct wooden forks 
be made, like the engraving, having a head 
about one foot long, one and a half inches 
square, with a light handle and four wooden 
tines about eight inches long. The large end of 
the tines should be about five-eighths of an inch 
in diameter, and they should have a tme taper 
to a diameter of one quarter of an inch at the 
small end, which should be- filed round and 
smooth. Round tines enter straw more easily 
than square ones, aud are withdrawn with less 
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WOODEN STABLE FORK. 





force. Such forks should be made of the hard- 
est and toughest wood available, and should be 
used only to spread the bedding, and not to 
pitch manure. The points of manure fork tines 
cut off and ground or filed round, will enter 
straw easily, and not wound the horses, 
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Barn Door Fastenings, 


——~e——. 

Every barn and stable door swinging on 
hinges, should be provided with some contriy- 
ance to prevent its being slammed by the wind. 
One of the best arrangements for this purpose is 
here shown. It consists of a spar of wood, 
about as large as a fork handle, having one end 
fastened to the door with an iron eye and staple, 
or with a strap of leather, and the lower end 
sharpened to hold in the ground, or armed with 
a spike to prevent its slipping on ice. When 











BARN DOOR FASTENING. 


for even a strong man to attempt to open, or 
close a large barn door, which swings on hinges 
without the aid of something to prevent the 
wind slamming it violently, and sometimes 
blowing it off the hinges, or splitting or break- 
ing some part of it. But with such a help as 
this, a boy can manage it without danger to the 
door or himself, by moving the lower end along 
a short distance at once. When the fastening 
is not in use, the lower end is hung up to a 
staple on the door with a hook and strap. 





Mutton the Meat for the Million, 
—— ‘ 

Mutton is the best meat we can eat,—best, as 
being the healthiest—best, as being the most 
delicious, if well cooked. We do not mean the 
woolly, greasy mutton of the Merinos and Sax- 
onies, nor the coarse, stringy, tallowy, though 
very economical mutton of the Leicesters, Cots- 
wolds, and other long wool sheep. When we 
say mutton is the most delicious of domestic 
meats, we have the flesh of the middle wools in 
mind—that is, of South-downs, par excellence, 
and Cheviots, Hampshire-downs, Shropshire- 
downs, and others of their kindred in a less de- 
gree. Mutton is made more economically, and 
is used up more advantageously, than pork or 
beef. <A farmer can seldom have fresh beef un- 
less he has so large a number of hands that 
they can consume a quarter before it will spoil. 
More grain is required to make a pound of 
pork than a pound of mutton. J: is more health- 
ful food than pork; fat mutto: will keep longer, 
and a family of ordinary ¢ize can dispose of. a 
small sheep before the mutton will spoil, even 
in quite warm weather. Besides, if a farmer is 
on friendly terms with his neighbors, he can 
easily sell, or lend one or two quarters. By 
a system of cxchanging fresh meats, several 
families may be supplied with that of most ex- 
cellent quality at all seasons of the year, at a 
very cheap rate. Mutton is more nutritious and 
will consequently give a laborer more strength 
than pork; people of studious habits, and chil- 
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dren in particular, will feel better, accomplish 
more, and be more healthy when they cat mut- 
ton than if they eat much pork or even beef. 

Convenience is an important consideration at 
all times, on the farm or elsewhere. When 
fresh mutton is wanted, one man can dress a 
sheep or lamb in a few minutes; while much 
longer time is required to butcher a beef or a 
hog. Nothing is lost in making mutton, and it 
costs comparatively nothing. The wool will 
usually cover all the cost of keep during a year, 
and often that of fattening too. Taking this 
view, which is a fair one, no one can fail to per- 
ceive that mutton is the cheapest meat that can 
be raised. Small families can salt and dry one 
or both hind quarters, or cook a quarter and 
eat it cold. A quarter of lamb after it has been 
cooked, may be kept ten or twelve days, and 
still be good. Farmers should learn to prepare 
their own meat, and not sell their animals to 
butchers, who sell them the meats for their own 
tables at exorbitant prices. Furthermore, a great 
many people who have only a garden or small 
farm, can often fatten a few sheep during the 
winter, and thus have better meat, at a mruch 
cheaper rate than if they purchase it. 
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Selection of Breeding Sheep. 
thigaic 

Persons who have not made a business or 
study of keeping sheep, are often in doubt what 
rams to select for the stocks; and many times 
crafty men will impose on the credulity of those 
who ought to know better, and induce them to 
use grade animals. Grade animals and bulls 
will not transmit their good points to their 
progeny, with any degree of certainty. Whether 
it is desireable to select a South Down, a Lei- 
cester, or Merino, it is important to choose a 
full blooded animal, in order to secure the great- 
est improvement in the increase of the flock. 

The progeny of a full-blooded sire and ewes 
of ordinary quality, is almost always better 
than anticipated ; while that of a grade sire with 
such ewes will almost invariably be inferior to 
their dams. Most farmers are influenced great- 
ly by the present cost of a good ram, rather 
than by the prospective profits accruing from 
the certain improvement in their flocks, by pro- 
curing full-blooded animals. If a farmer has a 
hundred good ewes, it will be more profitable, 
whether his object is wool or mutton, to pay 
$50 or $100 for a ram which will be a sure get- 
ter of excellent stock, than $20 for a grade ani- 
mal of equally good form, whose stock will in 
all probability not be equal to himself. 

Breeders differs in opinion with regard to the 
most judicious and profitable crosses, not only 
for the production of wool, but for both wool 
and mutton. But, if mutton is the primary ob- 
ject, in a flock showing a large infusion of Long- 
wool blood, a South Down cross will make as 
profitable mutton sheep as can reasonably be 
expected, and at the same time they will show 
a marked improvement in the quantity of wool. 
Should the ewes be of a mongrel breed of fair 
size and thrift, and the object be to improve the 
fleece, it will be best to use a full blooded Amer- 
ican or Silesian Merino ram. If the choice is 
early lambs for market, a South Down, Shrop- 
shire Down, Cotswold, or Leicester ram should 
be selected. If the ewes are properly kept dur- 
ing the foddering season, the lambs will be large 
and strong, and be ready tor market very early. 
Should they be desired for mutton, when 3 or 4 
years old, they will be found to yield quite as 
large a profit, including the produce of wool, 
lambs and carcass, as any other class of sheep. 


Flocks of sheep may be more rapidly im- 
proved by the use of good rams than by any 
other means, provided they have good care, 
but neglect and wrong treatment will effectually 
neutralize all the good a superior animal might 
do a flock. A mature ram should never run 
with more than 50 ewes in this season, but the 
number may be doubled if he is kept confined. 
According to the common practice, the rams 
are very well fed with grass, and have grain 
daily for several days, or weeks perhaps, before 
their introduction to the flock; but after that 
they often receive no grain at all, and sharing 
the close pasturage with the ewes, get nothing 
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else. Such treatment, every sensible man must 
know, is most injurious both to the ram and his 
progeny. Instead of feeding the rams less, their 
feed should be increased, and such a variety 
should be presented that they will be induced to 
fill themselves and pass several hours ruminat- 
ing. The ram ought to have all the good hay, 
corn stalks and grass he can eat, with not less 
grain than is equivalent to a pound of corn 
meal, mingled with an equal quantity of un- 
bolted wheat flour daily. In addition to this he 
should have salt and fresh water always before 
him. If one has peas or beans they may be fed 
instead of meal, after having been soaked 24 
hours. If rams will eat them, there is no bet- 
ter feed for them especially at this season. 

When the time of service is nearly passed, the 
rams may have their liberty and run with the 
flock, for if a flock is in good condition and has 
been well watched and cared for, 100 ewes will 
all, with rare exceptions, have passed their 
season successfully with only a single ram, 
within fifteen or, twenty days. 

There are several ways of managing a flock 
at this period. That of separating the rams 
from the ewes every night, and confining them 
in a small enclosure where they cannot hear 
the flock, is most desirable in either large or 
small flocks. A very good way is to keep the 
ram ina small pen in the field with the ewes, 
which should be conveniently near the farm- 
stead. The ram should have a cord about 50 
feet long attached to his hind foot, by which he 
may be fastened to a stake whenever he is let 
out, which is for the shortest possible time, 
whenever the flockmaster or shepherd notices a 
ewe lingering about his enclosure. By following 
the hints here given, a fine lot of vigorous lambs 
in April will be almost certainly secured, 








‘J Care of Store Hogs in Winter. 
Store hogs, especiaily shotes, really ought to 
have warm and dry apartments during cold 
weather. Their thin coat of*hair affords them 
but little protection, hence, the importance of 
warm pig-sties, well littered with dry straw, 
and so tight that cold winds will not blow di- 
rectly on them. It is far more economical to 
keep the animals warm in a snug and well 
ventilated piggery than by extra feed, and 
this will promote faster growth, if they are 
kept comfortably warm by a good building. 
When a piggery is spacious, with one end 
open to the weather so that winds make their 
sleeping place uncomfortably cold, a portion 
should be partitioned off with boards having 
the edges well jointed, and a narrow entrance 
made at the point least exposed. Then nail a 
board 6 or 8 inches high across the bottom of 
the entrance to keep the straw from being 
worked out. Let a liberal supply of straw al- 





ways be provided. 





It will pay well to cook the feed for store 
hogs, as well as for those that are being fattened. 
Swine will not extract all the nourishment from 
dry corn unless it is first ground to fine meal; 
and even then it will be much more economi- 
cal toscald it. As farmers must necessarily keep 
a good fire in the kitchen for a large proportion 
of the time during the day, the expense of cook- 
ing feed for a small herd of swine in cold weath- 
er is much less than the gain over feeding with 
uncooked food. Raw potatoes are frequently 
fed to store shotes. If the same quantity were 
boiled, and a few handfuls of meal mixed with 
them as they are mashed, and warm dish water 
mingled with the mass, not more than two- 
thirds the amount would be required to keep 
pigs in a growing and thrifty condition. The 
cooking costs nothing, as a farmer or some of 
his help can attend to the business when there 
are no other duties to perform. If grain is not 
ground, let it be boiled until the kernels crack 
open. Those who have never practised cook- 
ing feed, will be surprised to find the marked 
difference there will be in the quantity of feed 
consumed, and the condition of the animals. 
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Some Notes on the New-York City Fish 
Markets—How Supplied. 


—g-— 

Probably not less than one and-a-half mil- 
lion people are fed daily from the N. Y. City 
markets. This number includes, besides the 
regular population of this city, that of the im- 
mediate vicinity, and transient visitors. The 
immense demand thus created, of course makes 
the supply of each important article of food in 
itself a subject of great interest. Fresh fish 
are brought to this market, not only from most 
of the large lakes and rivers of the country, but 
from points along the entire length of the At- 
Jantic seaboard, from Florida to Labrador, 
the different species constituting the supply 
being exceedingly numerous, and presenting 
an almost endless variety as regards appearance, 
habits and characteristics. Even the experi- 
enced naturalist may here find much that is in- 
teresting, and no one can fail to be greatly de- 








‘lighted as well as instructed by an occasional 


visit to the places where fish are exposed for 
sale. Aside from these considerations, the skill 
employed by the expert and daring fishermen, 
and the perils and hardships involved in the 
pursuit of their avocation, lend a charm to the 
subject, giving it all the more interest. 

The principal fish mart adjoins the Fulton 
Market, on the East river, at the foot of Fulton 
street. This is the only eholesale fish market 
in the city, and by far the largest in the country. 
A wholesale business is of course done at Bos- 
ton, Providence, and other seaport cities, but 
here is the central depot of the fresh fish trade 
for all sections, and unlike the meat market, 
it promises to remain here fur a long time. 
From this center other markets supply their de- 
ficiencies, and here send their surplus when 
overstocked. Prominent among the retail 
markets of this city are Washington, Jefferson, 
Catherine, Spring-street, and others located in 
various quarters of the city. A large part of 
the fresh fish, however, are sold at small 
shops, or peddled about, especially on Fridays. 

The Fulton fish market extends about 150 
feet along the wharf, the space being appor- 
tioned to different dealers. The advantage of 
this location is, that the fish may be taken di- 
rectly from the water into the market without 
the trouble or expense of cartage. In the 
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water adjoining the rear of the market, a 
space of an equal length, and 50 feet or more in 
width, is occupied by the dealers for their fish- 
“cars,” in which the fish are kept alive. These 
cars are boxes, about 10x12 feet, and three 
fect in depth, with their bottoms and sides 
made of slats for the free admission of wa- 
ter; and are sunk by putting in stones until 
the tops only remain above water. When re- 
quired for use, the fish are scooped out into bask- 
ets with dip nets constructed for the purpose, 
and hoisted by tackles into the rear of the 
market, whence they are taken for sale or 
“trimming” to the stands in front. This 
operation, which commences as early as 3 
o’clock in the morning, in order that the re- 
tail markets and shops may receive their sup- 
plies in season, is mostly over by noon, and 
comparative quiet reigns where a short time 
since there was great bustle and confusion. 
Large quantities of fresh fish are sent daily far 
into the interior of the country, packed in close 
boxes between alternate layers of ice. In this 
way they are preserved in all their freshness, 
and appear as delicious upon the tables of 
our inland cities and towns, as at the seaboard. 
Fresh-water fish from the lakes and rivers are 
brought here to the market in the same manner, 
except in the winter, when ice is unnecessary. 
As a full account of sales is not kept by the 
leasers of the market, an accurate statement as 
to the number of pounds sold out from the 
wholesale market daily, or yearly, cannot be 
made. One of the superintendents of the market, 
having had long experience in the business, 
estimates the average daily sales at not less than 
50,000 Ibs. The yearly cash receipts at the 
market, which are more easily ascertained, he 
placed, after a careful computation, at $2,000,000; 
and the amount received by independent dealers 


‘outside of the market at probably about $500,- 


000 more. This total of $2,500,000 gives an 
average of $48,077 paid weekly in this city for 
fresh fish, not including shell fish. We can not 
now enter into a description of the different 
varieties of fish, which, with the manner of 
taking them, their comparative value in mar- 
ket, etc., may form themes for future articles. 
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Sowing Rye Late in the Season. 
—.—— 

Winter rye, though not properly a biennial 
plant, nevertheless requires a portion of two 
seasons to come to perfection. To secure 
remunerative crops it is usually necessary to 
put in the seed early in autumn or very late, 
just before the ground freezes up. With this 
statement we think all who have much experi- 
ence will agree; as also, to the statement that 
the rye most apt to winter-kill is that which 
being sown in the intermediate time (October or 
November,) makes only a small growth of either 
tops or roots before the ground freezes up. 
Even this sometimes does very well, especially 
if a heavy fall of snow blankets it during the 
winter. However, when the seed is put in after 
the growing season has past, so that it will not 
germinate until the spring, winter-killing is en- 
tirely avoided of course, and at the same time 
that effect is produced, whatever it is, which 
makes winter rye sown in autumn, produce a 
crop, when the same sown in spring, and com- 
ing up at almost exactly the same time, would 
not. We have practised raising winter rye in 
this manner with the most satisfactory results. 
Plow the ground as late as possible in the sea- 
son before it freezes, harrowing in a thin top- 
dressing of well-rotted barnyard manure, and 








sow the seed broadcast or in drills. The ma- 
nure should be as well rotted, or composted for 
rye, as for a crop of wheat. If the manure is 
rather coarse, better plow it under, as it will be 
more completely covered than if harrowed in, 
unless, indeed, you use a Share’s harrow and go 
over the field twice before sowing. Wherever 
the ground is very wet, it should be underdrain- 
ed, if practicable. Otherwise let it be plowed, 
and the middle furrows cleaned out before seed- 
ing, as shown on page 342 (November). One of 
the best crops of rye that the writer ever saw 
was raised by sowing the seed in December, only 
one day previous to the falling of a deep snow 
which remained on the ground until the next 
spring. Soon after the snow disappeared, the 
rye came up, having suffered no injury from 
the freezing and thawing of the soil. 

This mode of raising rye can be followed 
with better success on wet land, than if the seed 
is sowed early; still, better crops can be raised 
by seeding with spring rye, if good seed can be 
procured. White winter rye and white spring 
rye can now be obtained in most of our large 
cities, at the seed stores. One and a half bush- 
els per acre is sufficient if distributed evenly, 
provided the seed is good and kernels small. 
If the kernels are unusually large, seven pecks 
will be none too much for one acre. > 





Cutting up Corn Stalks for Fodder. 
—9——— 

The advantages and disadvantages of feed- 
ing corn stalks chaffed or whole to stock may 
be thus stated. When the stalks are cut 
into pieces which sheep and cattle are able to 
take into their mouths and masticate, they will 
eat much more of the stalks than when not cut. 
Uncut stalks are in a very inconvenient condi- 
tion for feeding animals of any kind. There is 
considerable nourishment in them after the 
leaves have been eaten off, which sheep and 
neat cattle lose, if they are not cut so that they 
can take them readily between their grinders. 

It is not necessary to cut stalks as short as 
some persons have recommended, in order to 
have animals eat them with avidity. For four- 
teen years the writer has been accustomed to 
cut all his corn stalks with a cutter driven by 
horse-power, and for several years some were 
cut about half an inch long, though for the most 
part two inches was the usual length unless 
they were very large, and to be fed to sheep. 
Neat cattle and horses will eat them quite as 
well when cut two inches as if half an inch 
long. And it is much safer to cut them two 
inches long than half an inch, because when 
short, hard pieces are often crowded endwise 
between the teeth of animals, and splinters of 
the hard coating, which is almost like glass for 
hardness, will wound the gums, making the 
mouths so sore that animals will sometimes 
suffer with hunger before they will venture to 
eat cut stalks. Moreover, it is highly probable 
that these short, flinty chips with thin sharp 
edges, injure the intestines. 
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Jack-Screws—Various Uses, 
gies 

All are more or less familiar with the use 
of Jack-screws in raising buildings, and for 
other operations, where a strong lifting power 
is demanded. For ordinary farm use they 
are better used in pairs than singly, because they 
stand so much firmer and are so much more 
easily adapted to the various purposes for which 
they are needed. We figure a pair of wooden 








ones of about the following dimensions: The 
extreme length is about 3 feet, the heads being 
8 inches long and of about the same thickness. 
The shafts are 44 to 5 inches in diameter. The 
nut-block is of hard wood (maple or beach), 4 
feet long, 10 inches wide and 5 inches thick. 
The ends of the screws are round, that is hemi- 
spherical, and depressions about half an inch 
deep for them to turn in are made in the strong 24 
or 3-inch hardwood plank which rests upon the 
ground. Such a pair of screws may be procured 
in most of our cities and large villages, at hard- 
ware stores or machine shops, or made to order. 

Such a pair of screws are much more con- 





JACK SCREWS. 


venient for raising a corner, side, or middle of a 
building, than one or more single screws could 
be, for, by placing them upon the ground, astrong 
plank or timber of any desired length, even 20 
feet or more, may be set on the nut-block, and 
thus the part over head may be raised without 
using any blocking for the screws to rest upon. 
By a little contrivance these screws may be used 
for raising large trees for transplanting, having 
balls of frozen earth encasing their roots. They 
will be found equally convenient for lifting 
any rocks that a chain may be put around, or 
logs too heavy to be moved with common levers. 

During the past season we have had several 
inquiries for a cheap and efficient stump-puller. 
Where great expedition is not required, a good 
pair of Jack screws with a strong spar, a power- 
ful chain, and suitable blocking, are all that is 
necessary. The chain, which should be about 
10 to 12 feet long, may usually be obtained at 
hardware or farm-implement stores in our cities 
or large villages; or second-hand chains, almost 
as good as new, may often be found at seaports, 
and if provided with hooks, they will answer 
an excellent purpose. 

The manner of operating this stump-puller is, 
to dig under a large root of the stump, and 
fasten the chain beneath the root and over the 
middle of the timber, which should rest on the 
top of the stump. The stick may be 14 or more 
feet long, and 8 or 10 inches in diameter. Then 
set the screws under one end and work them 
until the nut is run up to the heads, Next 
block up that end of the timber, and put the 
screws under the other. When a stump is firm- 
ly rooted, and starts hard, it may be necessary 
to dig around and cut off some of the large roots, 
below the surface of the ground. Sometimes 
a few smart blows with a heavy sledge aguinst 
the sides of large roots will jar them loose, when 
the stump will rise with comparative ease. A 
blow downwards will often break a strong chain. 
An iron Jack screw working in a socket or 
square block, may be used in place of a pair of 
wooden ones, by flattening a portion of the 
under side of the ends of the timber. This 
stump-puller may be easily worked by one man, 
who will be able to take out more stumps in a 
day, in proportion to the force employed, than 
could be extracted by a large machine reqguir- 
ing a team or two, and several men to work it, 
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How to, and How not to Fell Timber. 


ieee 
Large trees of valuable timber are sometimes 
seriously injured by splitting when they fall, 
simply because those who cut them down do 
not know how to do it well. We have hada 
sketch engraved showing a large stump and tree, 
which was badly damaged in the felling, and 
another well cut and ready to fall. Almost 
every one who has been among the wood chop- 
pers, when they have felled large trees of tough 
timber, will recollect having seen the “ but logs” 
of many trees split, as seen in the sketch, 
and the long splinters remaining on the stump, 
which were pulled out of the tree, are very com- 
mon, When a tree is designed for fire-wood, it 
is of no importance to fell it without damage ; 
but when every foot in length is valued at $1.00 
or more, it is of prime importance to know how 
to cut it down without damaging the but log. 
When a large tree stands perpendicularly, brace 
it on two sides, as represented, with long, stiff 
poles, having the lower ends secured by wide 
stakes. If the wind does not blow, a large tree 
may be cut nearly off before it falls. The way 
is to leave a small strip on each side of the tree, 
while at the middle it is cut entirely through, 
as represented. When a tree standing as shown 
in the figure, is ready to fall, remove one of the 
braces by prying out the lower end with a hand- 
spike, and it will come down without any da- 
mage. When a tree leans, for example, to the 
nortn or south, it should always be cut to fall 
east or west, and always if possible, at right 
angles to the way it leans. If cut to fall the 
way it leans, there is great danger that it will 
split at the but. It is often desirable to have a 
tree fall in a certain place, thouch it leans in an 
opposite direction. To do this, fasten a chain 
or strong rope to the body, 10 or 20 feet from 
the ground, and make the other end fast to the 
short end of a long lever. Then fasten another 
chain to the lever, some 3 or 4 feet from this 
end, and hitch it to some tree, stump or post 
standing near, and in the right direction. Fasten 
the long end of the lever, so as to hold the 
chain taut and the tree in its place till it is cut 
almost off, and then a team drawing at the long 
end, will pull the tree over where it is desir- 
able to have it fall. A system of pulleys ora 
tackle, in which the rope is reeved through 
double and triple blocks, will subserve the pur- 
pose of alever. When it is desirable to have 
a large tree fall in a certain direction, let the 
kerf on the side where it is to fall be cut deeper, 
and 2 to6 inches lower than that on the op- 
posite side. If a large tree be cut nearly off 














on one side, it will 
usually fall on 
that side of the 
stump. For this 
reason, if a longer 
and deeper kerf 
be made on one 
side ofa tree than 
on the other, and 
the small one a 
few inches higher 
than the large 
one, it will be 
easy to make a 
large tree fall in 
the desired direc- 
tion without the 
aid of braces, or 
chains. A tree 
may sometimes be 
sawed down quite 
as advantageous- 
lyas felled with an ax, if a saw is in good order. 
To facilitate starting a saw in the right direc- 
tion, bore a hole horizontally into the tree about 
two inches deep, and drive in a wooden pin, on 
which the blade of the saw may rest, until the 
kerf is sufficiently deep to steady it. Decide 
where the tree is to be felled, and saw the side 
in that direction half off first, then saw the op- 
posite side. Two broad and thin iron wedges 
should be driven after the saw into the kerf, to 
prevent the saw being pinched so tightly that it 
cannot be worked nor drawn out. The ears on 
the end of a saw for felling timber should be se- 
cured with bolts, so that one may be removed, 
and the saw withdrawn, when it is difficult to 
knock out the wedges from the kerf, 











A Convenient Wood Holder. 
a 

A subscriber of the Agriculiurist, whose name 
we have lost, described to us recently in con- 
versation a contrivance for holding wood for~ 
splitting, which we here illustrate. It consists 
simply of a portion of a hollow log sawed off 
squarely, about one foot long, and placed on one 
end for holding the wood while it is being split 
into small sticks. Such a contrivance saves 
much labor, as it keeps the sticks erect, so that 
a workman may swing his ax freely; whereas, 
when he has nothing to hold his wood in place, 
much time must be spent in picking up and ad- 
justing the billets to be split. To prevent the 
numerous blows in one place from splitting 
such a holder, pin a half-round stick on the 
upper end, against which the ax may strike. 
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Snow Tools. 
——e— 

It is not because we are afraid of work that 
we advocate making all kinds of work easier. 
When, as ambitious boys, we came into the 
house staggering under the weight of a big arm- 
ful of wood, perhaps dropping a stick or two, 
we were told such was “a lazy man’s load.” It 
was indeed easier to fetch a big load once than 





to go twice, but there was no laziness in that. 
On the same principle we shovel snow with a 
shovel large enough to make heavy work of 
what would be like “ beating the air,” if we used 
a common square shovel. We see with surprise 
the very common use of inconyenignt tools for 
moving snow, making paths, etc., and figure a 
few very simple ones, which will commend 
themselves to every man who has this work to 
do. Hammer and nails, a saw, a drawing-knife, 
a jack-plane, and a scratch-awl, with a few 
boards and pieces of wood, are all that are 
needed, to enable any one to make the imple- 
ments we describe, and any one can do it. 

The Snow Push (fig. 1). This is a very con- 
venient tool to clear paths after light falls of 
snow, or when snow changes to rain, which is 
soaked up by the snow. It is made by inserting 
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Fig. 1.—sNOW PUSH, 


a handle 5 or 6 feet long in a head of oak or 
other hard wood, 1 inch thick, 14 inches long 
and 5 wide. To prevent it from working 
loose, it may be braced with stout wire. In 
use, the snow is shoved along before it. 
The Snow Shovel (fig. 2) is made of pine; 
the blade of 3 inch stuff, 20 inches long and 14 
or 16 wide, tapering to an edge over which is 
turned, and tacked, a strip of tin, having a 
width of 13 or 2 inches on each side. A back, 
perpendicular to the blade is nailed on, and this 
has a slot to receive the handle, which is set on 
at an angle of about 20 degrees. It is about 4 
feet long, and strongly screwed to the blade and 
to the back piece. By some a shorter handle is 
preferred, furnished with a grip-piece at the end. 
The Snow Plow (fig. 3). There ought to be 
somebody in every neighborhood, who is public 
spirited enough to make and use a snow plow, 
not for his own family only, but for the general 
good. The con- 
venienceofhay- 
dng good, wide 
paths all clear- 
ed by horse | 
power, and al- | 
most as fast as | 
Dobbin will 
trot, about the 
farm buildings, 
etc., can hard- 
ly be estimat- 
ed. When this 
work is done, 
aman can set 
the neighbor- 
hood in a state 
of pleasant 
good feeling, if 
he drives about 
for half an 
hour, leaving behind him everywhere a good 
walk in the deep snow, and cross-walks where 
they are needed. The school, the church, 
and the post-office should receive especial at- 
tention, so that the children and women may 
conveniently get about, Other men with their 
shoyels will make the connections and put the 
finishing touches, and soon too the street will 
















Fig. 2,.—sNow SHOVEL. 
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be quite lively with people running here and 
there. The snow plow figured, is thus made: 
The side pieces are 13 inch oak or chestnut 
stuff, 12 inches wide and 4 feet long, chamfered 
off at the forward ends, 30 as to come together 
at an edge, when the rear ends are a little more 
than 4 feet apart. They are braced apart by a2 x 3 
inch stud, which is mortised in. A 6-inch cleat 
is nailed upon each board on the inside near the 
mortise. The horse may be attached by aclevis, 
the bolt of which goes through the edge, as 
shown, or by a chain fastened to a long bolt or 
pin run through a few inches back from the 
front edge. A board on the top answers for the 
driver to sit or stand upon, and the ropes behind 
enable him to lift the plow over bad places, 
stones, etc., to turn it on one edge, to guide it, 
or pull it back. A sortof share may be at- 
tached in front, as shown in fig. 3, and in many 
cases will be found very useful, especially where 
the snow has been trodden somewhat, or where 
it is very moist and packs in front of the plow. 
It requires rather nice sawing or work with the 
drawing-knife to make a good job of putting on 
this attachment. It should be well nailed on, 
and it adds strength and durability to the plow. 


a en A a — pp a ae 
Water, Useful and Ornamental. 


ee 
That was a good idea of the Turk who, when 
dying, provided for the construction of a foun- 
tain, on the sides of which was carved a 
request for the prayers of all who should 
drink from it. In the town of Cazenovia, 
N. Y., a wealthy and liberal gentleman, 
has constructed drinking-troughs of gran- 
ite, on every highway leading into the 
village, for the use of horses and cattle. 
The water is brought in pine logs from 
cool springs in the neighboring hills, and 
rising into the center of stone structures 
by the road-side, pours through a copper 
pipe into the troughs below, and a cup 
chained to each provides for the wants 
of thirsty travelers. The simple inscrip- 
tion, “L. L.,” carved on each fountain, 
perpetuates the memory of the benevo- 
lent Mr. Ledyard Lincklaen..—A friend 
in Cazenovia furnishes at our request a 
sketch of one of these fountains, which 
we have had engraved. The structure 
consists of a base, a back stone, and a 
stone containing the trough. It is about 
5 feet high, 4 feet wide, and projects 
about 8 feet. The trough is 4 inches deep, 
and the waste water flows off at the back. 
Do we make all provision as we should 
for furnishing good and abundant water for our 
homes? Pure water is essential to the health of 
manand beast. Horses and cattle always prefer 
the water of springs and running streams to the 
‘hard water” of our wells. In limestone re- 
gions, it would doubtless be healthier for man 





to drink pure rain water than that of 
wells. Cisterns can be so built as to 
filter the water through gravel and char- 
coal, and render it as pure as when 
dropping from the clouds. The amount 
_ of water @lling on our roofs annually 
- is greater than we are wont to suppose. 
A roof ten feet square will furnish sev- 
- enty barrels a year. A roof thirty feet 
by forty, gives 864 barrels a year, i. e., 
~* more than two barrels a day for every 
day of the year! If our cisterns are 
large enough we shall never lack water. 
The labor and expense of bringing water 
from springs on hillsides is not so great as 
many imagine. Inthe country, ordinarily, noth- 


ing is better for this purpose than wood, which 
when well bored and properly put together and 
laid below frost, will last from ten to twenty 
The Water Ram, when well put up and 
The relative 


years, 
managed, is a useful machine. 
proportion of the » 1 
supply and deliv- 
ery varies with 
the hight of the | 
fall and the ele- 
vation to be over- 
come. As a gen- 
eral rule, one sev- 
enth part of the 
water may be 
forced to 5 times 
the hight of the i at me ms 
fall. <A fall of _ TRS % 
eighteen inches ne 
with supply pipe WAX: - 
one inch in diam- ide 
eter, will raise 
water in a half inch pipe twenty feet. A fall of 
four feet from the spring will deliver three and- 
a-quarter gallons every ten minutes at the hight 
of nineteen feet above the Ram. (A minute 
description of the Hydraulic Ram, and its ope- 
ration, fully illustrated, may be found in the No- 
vember Agriculturist, 1858, Vol. XVIII, p. 324-5. 
Every farm yard should have, if possible, its 
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penstock running day and night with pure 


DRINKING FOUNTAIN AT CAZENOVIA, N, Y. 


spring water. Where springs are not within 
reach, water may be raised from wells or cis- 
terns into tanks in the upper lofts of barns or 
other buildings, by windmills or force-pumps. 
But whatever be the means employed, every 
| farmstead and every house should be provided 
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with an abundance of pure water. Wooden 
water pipes are safer than lead, usually better 
than iron, and are generally more accessible. 


The Use of the Single Pulley in Moving 
° Heavy Loads, 





Farmers need a correct understanding of the 
principles of draught ; their teams are required 
to haul a great variety of articles; and it is 
highly important to know how to economize 
time and force mostadvantageously. There are 
frequently large logs or heavy stones to be 
drawn a short distance, which cannot be moved 
with a single team when hitched directly to 
them, but they may be moved with compara- 
tive ease by means of a single pulley. By 
drawing upon one end of a rope, passing 
around a pulley attached to a log,as shown by 
the figure, while the other end of the long rope 
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USE OF SINGLE PULLEY. 


is made fast to a stake or tree, one horse will 
draw a log that two horses cannot move, directly. 
The reason for this is that the log will move 
only half as fast as the horse ; consequently the 
horse is exerting his force during twice as 
long a time, and so, of course exerts twice 
as much force. Now, if the pulley block be 
placed at a tree, or post, while one end of a rope 
passing through it is hitched to the log, (the 
team drawing at the other end,) the unit- 
ed force of three horses will probably 
not move a log that might be hauled 
by one horse, were the pulley near the 
log. The tackle in this case would not 
only be of no advantage, but a decided 
disadvantage. The team might better be 
hitched directly to the log, for when the 
pulley is fixed, the weight moves just as 
fast as the team.—Thcere are many other 
places where a rope and a single pul- 
ley may be used to a great advantage. 
A heavy stone, that four horses could not 
move by a straight pull, may be drawn 
froma stone quarry with ease with two 
horses, by using a rope and one pulley. 
Should a teamster get into a place with 
a heavy load, where four horses could 
not haul it out, two horses, with a pul- 
ley at the end of the wagon tongue draw- 
ing by a rope, one end of which is 
hitched to a fence-post or stake, might 
start it with ease. Teamsters traveling 
where their wagons are liable to sink 
in deep ruts, as is sometimes the case, 
especially in new countries, would often 
save themselves a great deal of trouble and 
much time, if they would carry with them a 
60-fathom 3-inch rope, and a block to match, to 
draw out their loads in case they “mire.” 
Many other applications of the pulley will read- 
ily suggest themselves to the reader. 
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An Education Good Enough for a Farmer. 
oo oe 

The best education is none too good. Who 
sets out second-rate fruit, if he can get first-rate ? 
or who sows poor wheat if he can get the best ? 
What is the best education that a Farmer can 
have? Truly, that which will fit him for most 
successfully tilling the soil, for business inter- 
course with men, for taking a creditable 
position in society, for serving best his fel- 
lowmen and honoring his God. To help 
us to decide what course of mental culture— 
for that is what we generally mean by educa- 
tion,—will best accomplish these ends, let us see 
what men are the best farmers, and what their 
education has been. As a general thing, we 
believe that among those farmers who work with 
their own hands more or less, and are not mere- 
ly proprietors of estates which they may or may 
not personally manage,—those not bred to the 
business of farming, are by far most successful. 
Many of them were born on the farm, and oth- 
ers took to farming after learning other busi- 
ness. Is then the education which the farmer- 
boy picks up after he leaves the farm, while he 
is at work in the machine shop, shoving the 
jack-plane, or behind the counter, the best he 
can have? No, indeed; but he gains something 
which makes him a better farmer than his neigh- 
bors. Premising that he would not have re- 
turned to farming, or taken it up if he had not 
a love for it, he has probably gained, in the 
shop or store, —/irst, a just estimate of the val- 
ue of accurate accounts, of knowing the pecu- 
niary success or failure of the simplest ventures ; 
Second, a high estimation of the value of knowl- 
edge of one’s business, which makes him read 
and think, as well as work: 7Z’hird, liberality in 
regard to the views and opinions of others. It 
has made him quick witted also, and not set in 
his own way. Besides, contact with men has 
given him confidence in himself when he knows 
where he stands, and a Jack of confidence when 
he is not sure of his ground. Such aman will 
always succeed as a farmer. Ile may be dread- 
fully green for a year or two, but in a short 
time he will beat the old farmers out and out. 
If our readers will testify, they will confirm what 
we say, and point out neighbors of theirs that 
they used to laugh at for their blunders and 
cityfied farming, which, perhaps, was half book 
farming and half guesswork, who now are be- 
yond being laughed at; or at least the laugh is 
on the other side. These men have gained 
their farming education by the hardest. Our 
boys ought to have a better chance. 


The Home School is where the boy gets his 
first notions and principles, and these will have 
their effect upon him to the day of his death. 

The Common School is where the foundations 
are laid of whatever literary or book education 
the boy ever gains, together with the establish- 
ment of correct habits of study and thought, a 
taste for mathematics, quickness at figures, etc. 

The High School, whether it be Academy, 
College, or Agricultural College, is supposed to 
bring the young man forward to the threshhold 
of mature life with knowledge enough to ena- 
ble him to make a good start, and with such 
habits of study and thought that he will always 
value knowledge and seckit. Finally there is — 


The School of Haperience, in which we are all 
pupils and always have been, from the time we 
first learned we could not reach the moon, and 
that the candle-flame was too hot a place for 
our fingers. It is in the school of experience 
that men educate themselves in their judg- 





ment of probabilities, in the estimation of men 
for what they are worth, and in many other 
things which have a great influence on their 
success or failure, superiority or mediocrity in 
whatever business they follow. 

This last excepted, the other schools mention- 
tioned are named in order of their importance 
in forming character and developing the mind. 
The boy should have the best instruction where 
and when this development takes place. The 
best teachers are by no means those who 
know the most, they are those who inspire the 
child, or youth, with a desire to do best, and to 
learn most, those who guide the young mind 
into those channels in which it can and will 
pursue useful knowledge with zest. A child of 
fourteen well started, will do well under poor 
teachers, after that. We propose to discuss 
these three schools in other articles. 
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Western Agriculture. 


— 

“Cc. S. W.,” a “York State Farmer” and 
pioneer in Scott County, Iowa, sends to the 
American Agriculturist his views: 

“ Acriculture in Iowa differs materially in all 
its departments from the long established sys- 
tems of the Eastern States. Theoretical farm- 
ing finds little encouragement here (’); our most 
successful and intelligent farmers are those 
who have in a general way discarded theories, 
and applied themselves to a faithful study of 
the nature and characteristics of the soil. 
Within the past ten years our farmers have 
gradually adopted the opinion that our soil has 
its peculiar and fixed constitution, and that it is 
essential to acquaint ourselves with its local 
laws. We have but little faith in any of the 
popular disquisitions on acids and alkalies, and 
how to preserve the equipoise of their relations, 
for we daily discover the abundance of in- 
consistences in theories originating in regions 
possessing few features in common with our 
own. Any of our old settlers would give you 
a series of facts that would upset a multitude of 
the ideas advanced by Liebig, Mechi, etc. My 
own farm is probably one of the oldest in the 
State, and I have fields that have been almost 
uninterruptedly cultivated in corn for thirty- 
three years, and yet the annual yield, by actual 
measurement, ranges from 75 to 100 bushels [of 
ears, no doubt. Ep.] per acre.(?) This year the 
stalks average over eleven feet in hight, and the 
corn yield promises to exceed its usual average. 
The land is high and dry, and was never ma- 
nured. And this is the usual, I might say uni- 
versal, fertility of Iowa soil. ‘Gradual im- 
poverishment’ is very slow in its operation 
here. Of late years we are beginning to believe 
that Iowa soil is rich in the elements that con- 
tribute to fruit growing, and orchards are be- 
coming popular, and are almost invariably suc- 
cessful. We get apples in eight years after 
planting the seed, or more practically speaking, 
standard fruit-trees, as usually sent out from the 
nurseries, bear fruit within four years, and an 
orchard six years old yields a profitable crop. 
Four years’ growth, with cultivation, gives our 
fruit-treesa diameter of from three to five inches. 
It is, however, noticeable that few of the East- 
ern varieties retain their prominent characteris- 
tics when grown here. The greenings and pip- 
pins of ‘old York State,’ degenerate into very 
ordinary fruit in Iowa. But we have our own 
peculiar apples that leave us little cause to re- 
gret that grafts from the old homesteads of our 
youth, do not give us the fruit that tasted so 
well in our boyhood, Systematic and judicious 
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land culture in Iowa is richly rewarded, and our 
best farmers are those who, on the sterile ficlds 
of their former homes, were forced to acquire 
habits of industry, observation and reflection. 
These invariably meet success in the West, and 
it is this fact that offers somuch encouragement 
to the immigration of our Eastern friends. It 
is strange that more of the surplus population 
‘of_the large cities do not seek the West, with 
ifs @ertainty of comfortable homes and a fair 
chancé for wealth, A New Yorker myself, 
I know how many intelligent mechanics, busi- 
ness men, small capitalists, ete., are wasting life 
there, struggling for the daily bread and assured 
welfare, that are so easily obtained in Iowa (‘); 
obtained too, without the sacrifice of any East- 
ern privilege, for churches, schools, and news- 
papers here abound, and the Agriculturist sheds 
its kindly rays on us within forty-eight hours 
after its issue in New York.” 

[We can not let our correspondent have his 
say without adding a word. (1) All men who 
cultivate the soil have some sort of theories, at 
least a kind of reasoning founded on guesswork ; 
and the men who declaim loudest against 
theories haye the most of these very peculiar 
kinds. Even Iowa farmers, plow and sow, 
raise grain and roots, and grass, and feed cattle 
and sheep; and at the East we do so too. 
Practice and facts never hurt a good theory yet, 
and never will. The experience of 10 or 33 
years in Iowa and other States may show that 
the land is not exhausted yet. There is land in 
Connecticut that has been cropped longer than 
that, without exhausting it, and so there is in Eng- 
land.—This does not militate against any correct 
theory however. Continual cropping does tend 
to impoverish the soil. The larger the crops, the 
more rapid the impoverishment. Manuring does 
maintain the fertility of the poorest land, and it 
increases and improves the crops upon the best 
natural soils.—(2) Good farmers out West may be 
entirely satisfied with 75 or 100 bushels of cars per 
acre, but we of the East do not consider it much. 
When we get 80 or 100 bushels of shelled corn 
measured in November, then we begin to brag. 
(3) C. S. W. can hardly be better informed about 
the condition of Eastern mechanics, ete., and 
the wages they are getting, than he is in regard 
to the theories of acids and alkalis he has such 
a horror of; for the West with all its fertility 
as a general rule presents few or no inducements 
to the classes of persons named, which will 
compare at all with the pecuniary prospects 
presented here. But there are other classes— 
enterprising young farmers, with capital, and 
without, foreigners not mechanics, and all sorts 
of men without trades. Such men will usually 
better themselves by going West, or South.—Ep. 
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A Private Park with Five Acres of Land. 


—_e—— 

In the unequal distribution of tastes, it often 
happens that those who are best fitted to enjoy 
rural life, are the least able to do so, and many 
a merchant or mechanic toils on in city or vil- 
lage in the hope that the time may one day 
come when his desire for a quiet retreat may be 
filled. How many such have studied all the 
best works on landscape gardening, in anticipa- 
tion of the time when they could lay out 
grounds otherwise than on paper. How many 
such have visited the “show places” of the 
wealthy, where acres of lawn, miles of perfect 
drive, beautiful pictures of tree grouping have 
shown how lovely earth can be made if one only 
has the means. There is the disheartening 
thing about the whole matter, that but few can 
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hope to possess that fortune which an ample 
and well kept domaia implies. Fortunately for 
those whose purses are not in proportion to 
their tastes, Mr. L. S. Haskell, has contrived a 
plan by which one may enjoy all of rural beauty 
that the wealthiest can encompass, without be- 
ing a millionaire, and as the plan upon which 
he has done this is one which is capable of im- 
itation elsewhere, and is practicable upon a 
much smaller scale than that attempted by him, 
a description will interest our readers. 

Some ten years ago Mr. Haskell, being im- 
pressed with the great natural beauty of the 
slope of Orange mountain near the town of 
Orange, N. J., purchased a tract of 500 acres, 
which has since been extended to 750 acres, and 
is now called Llewellyn Park. The land is ju- 
diciously divided up into building sites of from 
5 to 10 acres each, while a park of 50 acres is 
kept for the use of the owners of these sites. 
This common park is an irregular strip running 
lengthwise of the tract, easily accessible from 
all the residences, and includes ravine, for- 
est, and lawn in pleasing variety. Aside from 
the grand old native trees, the original occu- 
pants of the soil, many new and valuable ones 
have been introduced. Great numbers of Rho- 
dodendrons have been planted, the rare and 
slow growing kinds flourishing with a vigor 
and health of foliage that we have never seen 
equalled in cultivation. Fine roads are laid 
out through the whole tract, and each resident 
has a stately approach to his grounds, the une- 
ven character of the surface allowing one ina 
short drive to enjoy a great variety of scenery. 
The beauties of the park culminate at Eagle 
Rock, an abrupt bluff upon the highest point of 
the grounds. The view from this point is finer 
than one would think it possible to find within 
less than an hour's ride of New-York City. In- 
deed there are few more enjoyable views to be 
found anywhere. Of the thirty proprietors who 
have dwellings in the park, not one has had the 
bad taste to put up a fence, and after the visi- 
tor passes the tasteful gateway there is nothing 
to remind him that he is not driving about the 
extensive grounds of some princely manor. 
The roads and other common portions of the 
park are kept up by an annual assessment, the 
amount of which is determined by the proprie- 
tors themselves, but which is limited to $10 an 
acre. There is also a fund provided by setting 
apart a portion of the proceeds of the sales of 
sites, the income of which is for general im- 
provements. The advantage of an .associated 
proprietorship of this kind is, that it enables one 
of moderate means to enjoy surroundings which 
are usually at the command of only the very 
wealthy. The owner of five acres, more or less, 
has as much as he can well improve by himself, 
he has an undivided share in 50 acres of play 
ground, seven miles of drive, and views which 
can never be obstructed. Those who wish to 
enjoy a few hours most delightfully should visit 
thischarming spot. The only formality required 
is to enter name and residence in a book at the 
gate keeper’slodge. Every place has not its ro- 
mantic mountain slope, and not many can hope 
to be so fortunate in the selection of a site for 
such an enterprise as has Mr. Haskell, but we 
can not see why every large town or village 
might not have a park upon a similar plan. 
Were it not that the word is sometimes used in 
an unpleasant sense, we should call it a “ com- 
munity park.” It is in fact, a rural town where 
each one can have all desirable seclusion on his 
own grounds, and contribute his share toa fund 
for the tasteful adornment of the common domain, 
with its drives and walks, to be enjoyed by all. 





Some Experiments in Potato Culture. 
—@— 

In the brief account of the exhibition of the 
Penn. Horticultural Society, in the Nov. Ag- 
riculturist we mentioned a fine display of pota- 
toes by A. W. Harrison, of Philadelphia. The 
samples were so excellent and the yield (stated 
plainly upon the label of each variety) so gen- 
erally large, that we applied to Mr. Harrison for 
an account of his method of cultivation, which 
he not only cheerfully furnished, but also gave 
usa fine set of specimens, which have for some 
time been on exhibition at our office. Mr. H. 
commenced his operations upon a farm so much 
impoverished by nine years of cultivation with- 
out manure, that two years ago his first crop 
of Peach Blows was only 50 bushels to the acre. 
The following are the chief points in which Mr. 
Harrison’s cultivation differs from the ordinary: 

The land is plowed, subsoiled and supplied 
with ordinary manure in the fall; in the spring 
it is plowed crosswise, harrowed and rolled and 
then marked out 3 feet each way with a corn 
marker. At the intersections of the markings 
one whole potato is planted 6 inches deep, and 
with it is puta handful of the following com- 
post: Wood ashes, 4; salt, 4; lime, 2; plaster, 
1; and superphosphate, 1 part. A good hand- 
ful of this to the hill takes about 50 bushels to 
the acre. The superphosphate may be of do- 
mestic production, or that of some reliable 
manufacturer, but it is considered essential as a 
preventive against the attacks of the grub. 
After planting, 1000 pounds to the acre of the 
above composition is sown broadcast. The first 
cultivation is up and down each side of the 
rows with Knox’s cultivator; afterward the 
ground is worked twice with a horse-hoe run in 
the opposite direction. Three dressings are after- 
ward given with the hand-hoe, in all cases 
avoiding hilling. The harvesting is done with 
a fork. Over twenty varieties of potatoes were 
tested, some of them of well known prolific 
character, and others poor croppers. The to- 
tal yield of all sorts upon 143 acres was 2,811 
bushels. Some English kinds gave only 40 
bushels to the acre, while the Harrison yielded 
305 bushels; Early Goodrich, 232; Cuzco, 268 ; 
Monitor, 235; Jackson White, 196¢ Calico, 171; 
Garnet Chili, 130; Buckeye, 170; Dalmahoy, 
193; Goodrich’s No. 380, 181; No. 24, 179; 
Seedling Mercer, 171; Snowball, 161; Gleason, 
157; Early Wendell, 95; Blue Coat, 86; Red 
Bird, 47; Early Handsworth, 41; Race Horse, 
41. At the head of all varieties for every good 
quality, Mr. H. places the Early Goodrich and 
the Harrison. These are both seedlings raised 
by the late Mr. Goodrich, and the last named 
was so called by him as an acknowledgement 
of the interest manifested by Mr. H. in the ex- 
periments of Mr. Goodrich. The Monitor is an 
enormous potato, 50 of which have weighed 60 
pounds and filled a bushel; it is represented 
as being solid and excellent. 


There is nothing in the results above given 
which, on good soil, would be a great yield, 
and it is only in consideration of the impover- 
ished character of the land that they become 
remarkable as showing what may be done on 
exhausted soils by judicious manuring, and also 
how much the yield is affected by the choice of 
a prolific variety. Several samples of the entire 
yield of a hill were exhibited, showing a large 
proportion of marketable potatoes. Mr. Har- 
rison is decidedly in favor of planting whole 
and good sized potatoes, and claims that not 
only is a larger yield of larger potatoes obtained 
than when cut seed is used, but there is no ten- 





dency to degenerate, and the variety is, on the 
contrary, improved. Whole potatoes may be 
planted very early; the most vigorous eyes will 
start, and if the shoots from these should be 
cut down bya late frost, others will sprout 
from the dormant eyes, and a crop will be rea- 
lized without replanting. We understand that 
Mr. Harrison intends to prepare a detailed ac- 
count of his experiments with the potato. This 
outline is from notes taken of a conversation 
with him while he was actively engaged in the 
discharge of his duties at the Exhibition as Sec- 
retary, and if any essential point is omitted we 
have no doubt he will willingly supply it. 


Unseasonable Growth in Trees, ete. 
ee 

Quite a number of correspondents have sent 
us accounts of apple, pear, cherry and other 
fruit trees, which have come into bloom in the 
months of September and October, and we have 
ourselves seen a number of instances of this 
kind in which the trees had flowers and young 
fruit. Several who had plants of the “ Agricul- 
turist” strawberry have sent us by mail speci- 
mens of poorly developed ripe fruit, some of 
them finding fault with the variety on account 
of its being a “late kind.” It is not rare to find 
strawberry flowers late in the season, and this 
year they have appeared more or less abundant- 
ly on plants of different varieties, and the thing 
is not peculiar to the “ Agriculturist.” In the 
middle of October we went over a large bed of 
Boston Pine and found quite a picking of fruit. 
Nor are our ornamental trees exempt from this 
unseasonable development. In the streets of 
New York City we have noticed several Horse- 
chestnut trees, the terminal buds of which had 
pushed, and though the growth from them was 
not as vigorous as it is in spring, it was sufficient 
to cloth the tree in green long after the regular 
crop of leaves had fallen. These phenomena 
are caused by the unusual character of the past 
season; late summer and early autumn being 
so dry as to cause early maturity of wood and 
foliage, as well as of fruit, and vegetation came 
to arest at a much earlier period than usual. 
This cessation of growth is usually followed by 
cool weather, which keeps the plants in a 
dormant state, but this year it was succeeded by 
continued warm weather with occasional rains. 
The effect of this was to start into life the buds 
which had been prepared for another year, and as 
it were to use in the payment of a present neces- 
sity, funds which had been reserved to meet an 
obligation not yet matured. As we cannot spend 
our money and keep it too, the trees that have 
pushed flowers and leaves are in the condition 
of one who has exhausted his resources, and 
the only remedy for the tree, as for the indivi- 
dual, is at once to retrench. To drop illustra- 
tion, trees which have pushed either flowers or 
leaves, must be severely cut back, as whatever 
of late growth they may have made, cannot be 
sufficiently ripened to endure the winter. Those 
trees which have flowered cannot be expected 
to repeat the operation next spring, unless there 
should be some buds that have remained dor- 
mant; so much of the accumulated energy, so 
to speak, of the tree has been exhausted, and in 
order to repair the damage we should shorten 
in the branches, and secure a vigorous growth 
next spring from buds which have not been 
swollen in the autumn. This is especially 
necessary on young trees, which will have their 
future vigor much impaired if it be neglected, 
but if they are severely cut back now, having 
regard as much as may be to the future shape 
of the tree, they will in all probability do well 
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Cultivating Chestnuts. 
Sere 

The striking picture which is presented of a 
chestnut burr with its fruit, is no exaggeration. 
The measurements were fairly taken, and the 
character of the nuts, their 
sweetness and freedom from 
bitter inside skin convinced 
every one, without other tes- 
timony, that they are genu- 
ine native Americans, or at 
least just as good. They 
were brought to our office by 
E. §. Lamoreaux, Somer- 
set Co., N. J., who has for 
four or five years exhibited 
chestnuts from this tree. 
Each year they have been 
larger than the year before, 
and this year the nuts weigh 
40 to the pound. Mr. L. 
states that when he came 
in posession of the place he 
now occupies, he found the 
tree which bears this fruit, 
then in bearing, and of good 
size, standing isolated in 
arable land. The field has 
been regularly cultivated to 
common farm crops, corn, 
potatoes, etc., well manured ; 
but the chestnut tree, which 
originally bore fine large 
fruit, has received on its own 
account, an additional dres- 
sing of about one load of ma- 
nure in the spring, and a 
quantity of lime in autumn. 
The result is a constantly 
increasing vigor in the tree, 
and larger crops, and at the same time very 
greatly augmented size of the nuts, 

Every one who has taken pains to observe the 
fruit of different chestnut trees must have no- 
ticed very great diversities both in size and 
sweetness. In Europe where this nut has been 
cultivated for centuries, there are over thirty 
catalogued varieties which may be had of nur- 
serymen there. Should we turn our attention 
to the cultivation of the chestnut here, valuable 
varieties would soon multiply upon our hands, 
as do the sorts of native grapes. That their cul- 
ture will pay need hardly be argued; chestnuts 
now bring $7 to $13 per bushel. 

While there is no doubt that if large chestnuts 
are planted, trees may be raised, the majority of 
which will produce improved fruit, there is 
no certainty of this, and in Europe, recourse is 
had to grafting or rather, budding. As there is 
but little American experience in chestnut cul- 
ture to draw upon, we condense the following 
account of the manner of proceeding in the 
French nurseries from the “ Arboriculture” of 
Dubreuil :—Stocks are raised from the seed, and 
for this purpose the ordinary chestnut answers 
perfectly well. The chestnuts, after being gath- 
ered, are exposed for several days to the sun, to 
rid them of superfluous moisture, and they are 
then packed in an abundance of sand, where 
they are kept until the soil is ready for planting 
in spring. This treatment is necessary to pre- 
vent the nuts from heating or becoming too dry, 


either of which would destroy their vitality. - 


The nuts are planted in rows about 15 inches 
apart, at distances of some 10 inches, arid cov- 
ered about 3 inches deep. During the first two 
years the plants remain in the seed bed, which 
is to be kept clean, The third spring after 











planting, they are set in nursery rows, the tap 
root being shortened at transplanting. When 
the young trees are about 8 feet high, they are 
set where they are to remain. To graft or bud 
the chestnut, the young trees are cut back in 





AMERICAN CHESTNUTS, IMPROVED BY CULTIVATION. 


spring to 6 or 8 feet, when numerous shoots 
will start, 5 or 6 of which are selected upon 
which to bud, and the rest removed. The 
method of budding said to succeed the best, is 
the ring or flute budding. A ring of bark con- 
taining a bud, is removed from a twig, of the 
variety it is desired to propagate, of the same 
size as the stock, and neatly fitted in the place 
of a similar portion of bark that has been re- 
moved from the stock. In France this opera- 
tion is performed in August, but the time to be 
selected here must be that at which the bark 
will separate most readily from the wood. 

Since the foregoing was in type, a friend, who 
has been experimenting with chestnuts, informs 
us that he has been successful in propagating 
them by the ordinary whip grafting. The work 
was done in the spring, just before the trees 
started into growth. Young shoots were selected 
to graft upon, and the cions were of the same 
size as the stocks upon which they were placed. 


Coleus Verschafeltii. 

This very pretty “foliage plant” with an un- 
pleasantly awkward name, (pronounced (o-le-ws 
Ver-shaf-fel-ti-i,) was engraved in June 1863. 
It was then new and quite rare, but such is the 
ease with which it is propagated, that it is now 
one of the most common, as it is one of the 
most useful bedding plants. In the figure refer- 
red to, the foliage is given as variegated, and it 
usually is so when grown in-doors, but when 
put out in the grounds, it becomes a rich mass 
of maroon-crimson foliage, often beautifully 
tinged with bronze. It is pleasing when grown 
in single specimens, but the best effects are ob- 
tained by planting it in masses. A bed cut out 








in a lawn and rather thickly planted with this, 
with a border of other and lower growing plants, 
makes a fine show. A very white leaved plant, 
Centaurea candida, is a good one to use with 
the Coleus. The Coleus is not inelegant as a 
pot plant, and it may be 
easily kept over winter in 
the house, and afford plenty 
of cuttings with which to 
start a stock in the spring. 
Nothing is easier to propa- 
gate. Placed in a dish of 
wet sand, every joint will 
strike root and make a plant. 
—_—o—— 
The Trailing Arbutus. 
(Hpigea repens.) 





Engravings, be they ever so 
faithful as to form and out- 
line, generally fail to convey 
an idea of the exquisite del- 
icacy and beauty of flowers, 
as a photograph gives a cor- 
rect map of the face of a 
friend, and yet lacks the ex- 
pression which is character- 
istic of it. No stronger in- 
stance of the inability of the 
engraver’s art to present that 
which we most wish to show 
about a flower, has occurred 
to us than the one now be- 
fore the reader. Both artist 
and engraver haye done 
well, and yet the delicate 
texture, the fresh breath of 
spring, in short the living 
plant is not there; and if 
those who do not know the 
Trailing Arbutus, would learn how lovely agem 
our woods contain, they must go in March 
or early April to some wooded hill side, where, 
upon the edges of the wood, snugly nestling 
among the fallen leaves, they will find a treasure 
worth the seeking. The plant is common in 
New England and extends to the Carolinas, 
generally preferring a sandy soil, though some- 
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TRAILING ARBUTUS. * 


times found on the borders of rocky woods, 
especially where there are pine forests. It isa: 
little evergreen shrub, growing prostrate upon 
the earth, as its name Hpigwa expresses. The 
stems and leayes bear brown hairs, which give 
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a rich effect to the foliage; the flowers vary in 
color from pure white to a rich rose, and have a 
deliciousness of fragrance not equalled by any 
of our wild flowers. So attractive is the plant 
that many have removed it to the garden, where 
with ordinary treatment, it is quite sure to die, 
and some of the books state that it cannot be 
cultivated, but this is not so. An amateur of 
our acquaintance has a great liking for growing 
wild flowers, and he usually succeeds, for the 
reason that he consults the natural habits of his 
favorites, and gives them a treatment suited to 
their needs. With himthe Epigea grows finely. 
He takes up the plant in autumn with a good 
ball of earth around the roots, and transfers it 
to a bed prepared with leaf-mould and a plenty 
of sand, and over the whole puts a thick cover- 
ing of leaves. Then in summer the bed is 
shaded by a frame work of laths, the laths being 
put as far apart as they are wide. This, while 
it affords free circulation of air, wards off the 
burning sun, and by this method he succeeds 
not only with the Epigsa, but with other native 
plants that are usually difficult to manage. We 
have given at the head of this article the most 
generally used common name, but it also bears 
those of Ground-Laurel and May-flower. 
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Knox’s Fruit Farm and Grape Festival. 
a 

The Rev. J. Knox, was some years ago known 
as the “Strawberry King,” but he has since 
cultivated the grape so largely that we are not 
sure that his former title holds good. Though 
he does not by any means give up strawberries, 
he each year has “a little more grape.” Mr. 
Knox has a pleasant way of holding “festivals” 
over his strawberry and grape harvests, at which 
all pomologists are welcome. Lest the term 
might be misconstrued, we will state that the 
festival part consists of a hospitable farmers’ 
dinner, with perhaps a glass of home-made 
wine, but that their real object is to get people 
together to “talk fruit,” and see what he is do- 
ing in the way of fruit culture. We attended 
his grape festival this year, which owing toa 
prolonged storm, drew together fewer than 
usual. There were several gentlemen present 
from Ohio, Michigan, New-York, and Penn- 
sylvania, all more or less concerned in fruit cul- 
ture. Mr. Knox’s fruit farm is upon a hill, 
about two miles from Pittsburgh, and just out- 
side of the smoke cloud that overhangs the 
Iron City. His farm contains about 140 acres, 
and has a gently undulating surface, the soil 
being a stiff loam. Forty acres are in strawber- 
ries, twenty-two acres in vineyard, the rest of 
the land being devoted to nursery purposes, 
orchard, currants, and other small fruits. The 
first thing that strikes the visitor, is the practi- 
cal air that pervades the whole, everything for 
use and nothing for show. This is a successful 
fruit farm, and the principal element in its suc- 
cess is thorough culture. The fields of straw- 
berries are immense, but there are no weeds, 
and in those where fruit is expected, no run- 
ners. Mr. Knox’s manner of training grapes 
we described in November, 1863. The trellis 
there figured is the one now in use. It struck 
us that 8 feet was rather too high for conveni- 
ence, and afforded too much surface to the 
winds. It was to be expected from Mr. K’s 
known partiality for the Concord, that this 
would be the leading variety, and so we found 
it. All other kinds are represented, but for 
grapes he grows the Concord. Looking at the 
splendid show of fruit on his trellises where the 
vines had hardly cast a leaf, and then at the 











fruitless and leafless vines of most other varie- 
ties, we can hardly wonder at his enthusiasm, 
when he declares this to be the grape for him. 
This year his Concord vines have been healthy 
and fruitful, while the Delaware, Diana, Rebec- 
ca and others have completely failed. With 
tons of the Concord bringing good prices and 
comparatively nothing in other kinds, we should 
speak well of a friend that had bridged over a 
disastrous season. The Concord is much better 
with Mr. Knox than it is atthe East, and though 
not on his grounds a first class grape, it is the 
variety that gives him fruit, which he consid- 
ers the object in growing vines. At the time 
we were there (Oct. 20,) one standing upon an 
elevated part of his grounds could tell by the 
show of foliage the places where the Concords 
were growing. The same was the case in the 
nursery grounds with one and-two-year-old 
plants. All the Delawares and other favorite 
sorts had lost their leaves, while the Concords 
were still a mass of green. The Herbemont did 
well this year with Mr. Knox, as did Elsinburgh, 
Creveling and Hartford. He has two seedlings 
of the Concord which he considers of great 
promise; one a white grape, called Martha, and 
the other a very early black one, Black Hawk. 
Both these present the same characteristics of 
growth and foliage as their parent, the leaves of 
the Black Hawk being noticeable for their black- 
ish-green color. Mr. Knox has been experi- 
menting some at wine-making. The Concord 
gives a very good rough red wine. * He exhibit- 
ed samples of Delaware of different ages, Isa- 
bella, Catawba, Delaware and Diana. The most 
remarkable sample of wine was made from a 
mixture of the Delaware and Anna, and pos- 
sessed a delicacy of perfume and flavor which 
reminded one of the choice wines of Hungary, 
and which it is rare to find in an American pro- 
duct. While those who accepted Mr. Knox’s 
hospitality regretted that the discouraging 
weather prevented a larger gathering, they were 
all gratified and instructed by an inspection of 
one of the most successful horticultural estab- 
lishments in the country. 


OE ee 
The Cultivation of the Tuberose. 


BY PETER HENDERSON, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
—o— 

I know of no flower that is so generally 
admired, and that is yearly planted with so 
much uncertainty of blooming as the Tuber- 
ose. The amateur plants his bulbs of Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, or Gladiolus, and is just as 
certain of a bloom following in due season as 
he is that the summer will follow the spring. 
But it isnot so with his Tuberose bulb; unpleas- 
ant experience has too often told him that after 
selecting the sunniest spot in his flower bed, 
and planting with the greatest care, instead of 
flowers he is rewarded only by a mass of rank 
green leaves. Now,as in most mishaps in ama- 
teur horticulture, the cause is a very simple one, 
the knowledge in this case is easily imparted, 
and failure need never occur. In the selection 
of the bulbs, reject all that do not show signs 
of vegetation from the centre bulb. It is true 
that they will occasionally flower even when the 
centre does not show green, but it is always 
doubtful, even to us of the trade. Figure 1 
shows a bulb as it is taken up by the cultivator 
in the fall—a large center bulb with several 
smaller ones, or “sets,” attached. The large 
bulb only is that which produces the flower, 
and if that has rotted in the center sufficient to 
destroy the flower germ, it will not bloom. 
Figure 3 shows a perfect bulb cut longitudinally ; 











Fig. 1.—BULB OF TUBEROSE. 


Figure 2, one in which the center has decayed. 

Now, in lifting the bulbs in fall, every bulb 
is then perfect, that is large enough to flower, 
those figured are about the medium natural 
size. Iam satisfied beyond all. doubt that the 
cause of decay and consequent failure to flower 
in the Tuberose is its being kept in too low a 
temperature during winter. It is supposed, 
generally, that it is enough to keep them dry 
and free from frost as we keep potatoes in a cel- 
lar. But unfortunate experience has demon- 
strated to me, by a 
loss of some thou- 
sands of dollars, that 
this is not enough; 
they must be kept 
both dry and warm, 
from October until 
May. If they are 
allowed to remain for 
any length of time in 
a temperature less 
than 50°, the center 
or flower germ will 
be destroyed, though 
the outward appear- 
ance of the bulb to 
the uninitiated would 
be the same. To 
those who have 
green-houses,the best 
place to keep them 
is alongside the flue 
or hot water pipes; 
to those who have 
not, the shelves in a 
closet of any well 
warmed room will 
suffice. The Tuber- 
ose is now a plant of 
rising importance for market purposes. I have 
no doubt that half a million roots are grown 
annually in the vicinity of New York. The 
greater part of these are grown by the Florists 
to supply the boquet makers with this most im- 
portant item in the construction of their baskets 
of flowers, boquets, vases, etc., elc. Tuberose 
flowers are now produced nearly all the year 
round, and sell at wholesale from $1 to $10 per 





Fig. 2.—IMPERFECT BULB. 


100 florets, according to the season, the price” 
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being the highest during the holidays. Each 
spike averages 20 florets or single flowers, so 
_that at some seasons the flowers of a single root 
of this common bulb produce $2 at wholesale. 

CULTIVATING THE BuLBs.—Our mode is very 
simple. After the ground has been well ma- 


nured and spaded, or WAT Hose are struck 
out one foot apart; ‘the smal ulbs of “ sets” 


(see fig. 1,) 4b PhetiplahtaSre inches apart, 
and at least four inches below the surface : this; 
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we consider of great importance, as it tends to 
solidify the neck of the bulb, and thereby pre- 
vent the disposition to decay. Our time of 
planting here is about the ist of June, but as 
they do not begin to grow for nearly four weeks 
after planting, it is necessary to hoe and rake 
the ground once or twice before they come up, 
to prevent the growth of weeds which would 
otherwise quickly choke them up in their feeble 
state. The bulbs are matured by the end of 
October, the tops are then cut off (but not too 
close,) and the roots at once placed in a warm 
and dry place. 

Propucine FLowEers.—To secure a continu- 
ous bloom of the Tuberose, the first roots 
should be started in January, in a temperature 
not less than 65°, and if kept regularly not be- 
low that temperature, they will flower in May. 
Those which are wanted to flower out doors, 
and which are of most interest to general read- 
ers, should be started in a Green-house, Hot-bed, 
or warm room, not sooner than the 1st of May, 
and planted out in the flower borders fhree or 
four weeks after; thus treated, they will begin 
to bloom in August, and continue in bloom for 
two or three months. In warmer sections of 
the country there is no necessity for this for- 
warding treatment, as there the dry bulb plant- 
ed out in May will flower freely during the 
autumn months.——For a later succession of 
flowers, say for the months of November, De- 
cember, and January, the bulbs should be kept 
dry and planted by the first or middle of August ; 
these of course, must be grown in the Hot-house 
or Green-house, as the Tuberose is a plant re- 
quiring at all times a high temperature. The 
beauty and fragrance of this flower well repay 
the little care required to produce it. 





Notes on Grapes and Grape Culture. 
on oa 

“What, more about grapes?” says the reader 
who has no interest in the culture of the vine. 
Yes, for the reason that it is now one of the 
leading horticultural topics. The’vine growers 
have their grape shows and grape conventions, 
and we should not be much surprised if they 
started a grape journal, but whether they do or 
not, we must have our share of grape talk. Those 
who do not come in contact with grape people, 
are little aware of the great amount of capital 
already in vines, and of the perhaps still greater 
amount about being invested there, especially in 
the Western States. Individuals are about to 
plant their acres, and companies with abundant 
capital, their scores of acres. Land in localities 
known to be favorable to the vine, sells at great 
prices, and men known to be good vineyardists, 
are engaged by companies at liberal salaries. If 
we add to all this activity in planting vines, the 
large amount of capital engaged in raising and 
selling them, it will be seen there is no one plant 
which is of more pecuniary interest just now 
than the grape vine, nor one concerning which 
people are so anxious for facts. ‘“ Facts are 
just what I have been looking for,” suggests the 
reader, “I have read all the reports of the grape 
discussions, all the grape notes, books and ca- 
talogues, and the only ‘ fact’ I arrive at, is that 
it is all a precious muddle.” We admit that 
there is some truth in this view, but we regard 
matters more hopefully. Chaos always precedes 
order, and every science accumulates first a dis- 
jointed mass of materials beforg any general 
lawgare found by which to arrange them. Soin 
grape culture we are accumulating varieties and 
bits of information, bye-and-bye we shall have 
a sweeping away of the rubbish and a clearer 
knowledge Of general laws. Then grape dis- 
cussions are useful and amusing withal. One 
grower comes several hundred miles to assert 
that there is no grape like the Tweedledum; 
another comes as far from the opposite direction 
to declare the merits of the Tweedledee, while 
the growers around in the State where the Con- 
vention is held, are sure that the old Thingumbob 
is the best sort. All of these talks have settled 
just one thing, and as far as we can see only 
one: that there is no one grape yet known that 
is suited to every locality. A very little bread 
for so much sack, truly, but still it is one point 
fixed, and perhaps by another year we may be 
able to set another stake. Meanwhile let us go 
on discussing the matter, especially in State, 
County and Town Societies, and learn to give 
more value to our own experience and that of 
our neighbors, than we do to that of those who 
dwell in far distant localities. 

The past season has explained the caution, 
that we must be slow in making up our final 
judgment upon varieties, as it has shown us 
that some of them are likely to recede from the 
high position accorded them, while others have 
developed new claims to popularity. It must 
be recollected that grape culture with us is still 
in its infancy, and notwithstanding the remark- 
able progress it already presents, it is only the 
vigor and growth of the youth, and not the 
steady and settled character of manhood. But 
few of our finer grapes have had a fair trial. 
How many have had ten years’ experience with 
them—yet it was nearly a half century be- 
fore the verdict was made up for the Isabella. 
Our new sorts are all on young vines as yet, 
and we all know what a difference the age of 
the vine makes in the character of the fruit. 
Then in the desire of propagators to meet the 








demand for any variety worthy of trial, every 
available bud is coaxed to make a vine, and 
many poor “knitting needles” are sent out, and 
these slender specimens are forced into fruit at 
the -earliest possible-moment, and then, if the 
first product of the vine, which that year, and 
probably the next, ought not to have borne a 
bunch, is not up to the description, the variety 
loses in the estimation of the grower. 

There is one point upon which our Western 
friends are exercised; some go so far as to say 
that no variety which requires for its healthy 
development to be grown under glass the first 
year, should be recommended for general cul- 
ture. We cannot agree with this view. The 
object of the grower is, to procure thgstrongest 
possible well ripened cane at the close of the 
first season’s growth. If this can be done in the 
open ground, all the better. If by mulching 
the young vines, let him mulch, or if by shad- 
ing them, let him shade. So if by controlling 
the atmospheric changes by means of glass 
structures he can secure a healthy growth, let 
him do it, for he only accomplishes by legiti- 
mate horticultural appliances what the out-door 
grower trusts a favorable season to do for him. 
That a variety is a slow grower and delicate 
when young, is not in itself an argument against 
it, any more than the fact that young turkeys 
will die if allowed to run in the wet grass, is a 
reason why we should not raise them. 


—— 


Grafting the Grape Vine.’ 
—_——@—— 

In September 1863, we gave an extract from 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist, containing its instruc- 
tions for grafting the vine. We have had nu- 
merous requests to republish the article, but can 
only comply so far as to give the principal 
points, which will be all that is necessary to 
enable one to perform the operation. The prop- 
er season for putting in grafts, is the fall or early 
winter, at any time before the ground is frozen. 
The stock has the soil removed from around it, 
and is cut off at the depth of four or six inches 
below the surface. The cion is a piece of weil 
ripened wood, of the previous summer’s growth, 
and consists of one eye or bud and about four 
inches of wood. This is prepared and inserted 
in the stock in the same way that ordinary 
cleft grafting is done. Tie a piece of string or 
bass around the top of the stock, and then fill 
in earth enough to cover the junction and the 
graft up to the bud. In the article above al- 
luded to, it is recommended to wrap the junc- 
tion with waxed cloth, as in grafting trees. 
Experience has shown that this is not only un- 
necessary, but often injurious, and that success 
is much more certain if the stock be simply 
tied and covered with earth. A flower pot, 
small box, or other convenient utensil, is then 
to be inverted over the graft, and earth filled in 
around, but not upon it. About six inches of 
straw is put over the pot or box, and a mound 
of earth made over all. Treated in this way, 
the graft is protected from the action of frost 
and the union takes place slowly. The object 
of the flower pot or box is to enable one to 
uncover the graft in spring without danger of 
injuring the bud. The uncovering should not 
be done until hard frosts areover. Grafts insert- 
ed in this way grow with surprising rapidity 
and vigor, and the method affords a very easy 
method of replacing an indifferent or worthless 
variety of grape by a good one, and of impart- . 
ing greater vigor to a slow growing sort, by giv- 
ing it a stock of stronger roots. If carefully 
performed, the risk of failure is very small, 
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VENUS’S FLY TRAP (Dioncea muscipula.) 


The Movements of Plants. 
er 

There are some plants which, by their sud- 
den movements when irritated, justly excite our 
wonder. The Sensitive Plant (Mimosa pudica), 
is one of the most familiar of these, and is one 
which can readily be raised, as the seeds, which 
may be had at the seed stores, will germinate in 
the open ground. A portion of the sensitive 
plant was figured in December of last year on 
page 349. Its leaves upon the slightest touch 
suddenly close and droop, and after a short time 
gradually unfold. Another remarkable instance 
of irritability in plants is shown in the Venus’s 
Fly-Trap (Dionea muscipula), a native of our 
Southern States. We give a figure of this plant 
taken from one of the admirable illustrations in 
Gray’s Genera. The plant is here represented 
of life size,and the peculiar leaves are well 
shown in various positions. The petiole or leaf 
stalk is very broad, and the proper blade, which 
is short in proportion, consists of two rounded 
lobes, each of which bears upon its margin a 
row of short bristle-like hairs, and upon its up- 
per surface a few scattered minute hairs, which 
seem to be the seat of sensitiveness. When an 
insect alights upon the leaf and touches one of 
these hairs, the two lobes immediately close and 
secure the insect which is held until dead. 
One of the leayes is shown closed in the en- 





graving, the marginal bristles interlocking in 
the manner of the fingers when the hands are 
clasped. Why a plant should be provided with 
s0 complete a contrivance for trapping insects 
is not understood, but. it does if most effectually, 
and its operation affords us another striking in- 
) stance of sudden motion in plants, when sub- 
jected to some irritating cause. But there are 
instances in which the movement is sponta- 
neous, i. e., without any apparent exciting cause. 
A plant of the East Indies, Hedysarum gyrans, 
in the warm air of the hot-house, keeps its leaf- 
lets constantly in motion. Other instances oc- 
cur of spontaneous motion, which is so slow that 
we notice only its effects. We have all of us 
noticed the climbers after they had wound them- 
selves around some support, and it is a matter 
of observation that this is sometimes with the 
sun, and at others in an opposite direction, and 
though the manner in which climbers twine 
about objects had at- 
tracted some atten- 
tion from scientific 
observers, it is only 
recently that the sub- 
ject has been thor- 
oughly investigated. 
Darwin, the well- 
knowh English na- 
turalist has publish- 
ed the results of his 
experiments in a 
most interesting pa- 
per in the Transac- 
tions of the Linnean 
Society, for June 
1865. We can®nly 
call attention to a 
few of the points in 
tq this investigation that 
—-/~ seem to be of gene- 
ral interest. When 
the growing end of a 
twining plant hangs 
without support, it 
bends over in a more 
or less horizontal di- 
rection, and contin- 
ues to sweep around 
in search of some object around which to 
twine. In doing this, the extremity of the 
branch describes a circle or ellipse which 
widens as the shoot increases in length. The 
time occupied in making these revolutions va- 
ries in different plants, and also in the same 
plant under different circumstances. The shoots 
of common Pole-beans and of Morning Glo- 
ries revolve in about two hours, while other 
climbers occupy 24 to 50 hours in completing 
the circle. The top of a Ceropegia, a green- 
house climber, 31 inches in length, revolved day 
and night, describing a circle of over 5 feet in 
diameter, about once in6 hours. This motion 
Darwin remarks is not a twisting, but that “the 
movement is in fact a continuous self-bowing of 
the whole shoot, successively directed to all 
parts of the compass.” * * * “When at last 
the revolving shoot meets with a support, the 
motion at the point of contact is necessarily 
arrested, but the free projecting part goes on re- 
volving. Almost immediately another and up- 
per point of the shoot is brought in contact 
with the support and is arrested; and so on- 
ward to the extremity of the shoot; and thus 
it winds around its support.” The whole of 
the interesting article, from which the above 
is quoted, would occupy several pages of the 
Agriculturist, and we must content ourselves 
with calling the attention of those curious in 
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such matters to these readily observed pheno- 
mena. We must leave some notice of Darwin’s 
observations on those plants which climb by 
means of tendrils and by twisting their leaf- 
stalks for an article in a future number. 
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ik Pretty Climbing Solanum. 


2 privat Solanwn,jasminaides. 





In noticing ornamental plants, we generally 
select those whicli’ may be readily obtained by 
the reader in any part of the country where 
there are nurserymen and seedsmen. Some- 
times there are plants we would like to intro- 
duce to our readers, but are deterred from do- 
ing so, from the fact that they are not generally 
to be found in the hands of the dealers. Per- 
haps the best way in such cases is to notice 
the plant, and thus create a demand for it, 
which the florists will soon try to meet. But 
few have an idea of how much popularity is 
given to a plant or implement by a figure and 








CLIMBING SOLANUM. 


description in the Agriculturist. Among the 
many thousands who read the article, there will 
be a sufficient number order plants, etc., to ex- 
haust any ordinary stock. One of our largest 
dealers in seeds and plants says that he can tell 
by his orders what plants have been recently 
recommended in this journal. We are led 
into these prefatory remarks by recollecting that 
the plant we have had figured is not one of 
those that the florists make much stir about, 
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yet it is nevertheless an exceedingly pretty and 
useful climber, The engraving shows a flower- 
ing shoot of the natural size. The plant belongs 
to the same genus with the potato, Solanum, 
and its flowers look like small and delicate po- 
tato blossoms; they are nearly pure white, hay- 
ing the slightest tinge of blue or purple in the 
corolla, against which the cluster of Jemon-yel- 
low stamens shows conspicuously. The leaves 
are of a fine deep green, and form 4 dense mass 
of dark verdure; their shape is quite variable, 
the lower ones having two lobes at the base, 
others having only one lobe, while many of 
them are quite entire, as is shown in the figure, 
and some of the larger leaves have eyen more 
than two lobes. The plant is a vigorous grow- 
er, climbing to the hight of 10 feet or more, 
and answers well to cover a trellis, the part of 
a veranda, or any other object which it is desir- 
able to clothe with foliage. It climbs by twist- 
ing its leaf-stalks around the support. In our 
climate it is only half hardy, but it may be kept 
from year to year with a little trouble. After 
frosts have destroyed the foliage, cut the stem 
off about a foot from the ground, and put the 
root in a box or pot of earth, and set it in the 
cellar. One hangs in front of our window as 
we write, that has been kept along in this way 
for several years. The plantis propagated with 
great ease from cuttings, and wherever a branch 
lies upon the ground it will strike root. It is 
besides a very useful plant for in-door decora- 
tion, whether of the green-house or sitting 
room, as it stands the unfavorable conditions of 
heat and moisture of our dwellings very much 
better than will most climbers, except the Ivy. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


About Tapioca. 
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This subtance was formerly used mainly in pre- 
paring food for the sick, or convalescent, but is now 
being more widely adopted as an article of diet, as 
it may well be, since it is very nutritious and easily 
digestible, and comparatively economical. Tapioca 
is a very pure form of starch, prepared from the 
root of a tropical plant, which in the West Indies 
is called “‘ Cassava,” and in South America, ‘* Man- 
dioca”” and “ Tapioca.” Though a shrub, the plant 
attains ‘perfection in less than a year, reaching the 
hight of 6 or 8 feet from a large and fleshy root, 
which often weighs as muchas 20pounds. Botanists 
have given the plant the names of Janipha Manihot, 
and Jatropha Manihot, the former being the one 
most generally adopted. The shape of its leaves 
and its general habit are shown in the engraving. 
When the ffeshy root is grated or rasped, the starch 
it contains is liberated, and this, after washing, is 
dried by artificial heat, which causes the grains to 
cohere and form irregular masses. The character 
of the starch is somewhat changed by heat, which 
causes it to have a peculiar gelatinous character 
when cooked. There are two varieties of the 
plant, the sweet and bitter, both of which are used 
in preparing tapioca, The root of the sweet variety 
is eatable and harmless, while that of the bitter is 
actively poisonous. This statement need cause no 
one to regard tapioca with suspicion, as all the de- 
leterious matter is washed away in preparing it. 
Starch, in whatever plant it may be found, is harm- 
less, and we have an illustration in the common 
potato, of the fact that a valuable starchy food may 
be yiclded by a plant otherwise poisonous, it being 
well established that the potato vines and fruit, 
or balls contain a powerfully poisonous principle. 

There is avery great difference in the quality of 
tapioca pudding, as prepared by housekeepers. 
Some make a thin insipid compound, while others 
prepare an exeellent well flavored dessert, having 
the consistence of a fully baked custard. A 





lady furnishes for the American Agriculturist the 
following two modes of making Tapioca PupDING : 

1.—To a quart of milk add a teacupful of 
tapioca, and let it stand for an hour or two in a 
warm place on the stove or range, to swell out, 
Stir in half a teaspoonful of salt, three well beaten 
eggs, sugar to the taste, flavoring with vanilla or 
nutmeg, or both. Then bake like custard. (Most 
persons do not bake it enough to suit our taste. 
We prefer it pretty well done, and to be eaten 
when partly cold; others prefer it left more moist.) 

2.—The other method is similar to the above, but 
when ready for baking, the bottom of the dish is 
covered with tart apples, pared,and the cores taken 
out without cutting the apples in pieces, or they 
may be quartered, and over them the prepared tapi- 
oca is poured and baked until the apples are well 
cooked. This preparation will require a pudding 








TAPIOCA PLANT. 


sauce of some kind. Beaten butter and sugar (hard 
sauce) flavored, is very good. Some like a wine or 
lemon (soft) sauce with the hard. The hard sauce 
goes well with the simple pudding, first described. 
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How to Carve Well. 
—_—~o—. 

The short article on page 286 (September) an- 
swers so well as preliminary to what we now write, 
that a reference to it is a sufficient introduction. 

At this time of the year most country people are 
supposed to have roast turkeys to carve, and though 
we ought logically to select a simpler subject at 
first, upon which to give a lesson in carving, 2 more 
attractive one it would be hard to find. A roast 
turkey should come to the table on its back, with 
its wings close to the body, not turned upon the 
back ; with its legs also close to the body, the ends of 
the “drum-sticks” being close together, one on each 
side of the tail, or ‘“Pope’s nose.” The carver 
should insert firmly the 2-tined carving fork, held 
with the guard away from him, one tine going 
on each side of the breast bone about an inch back 
from the front end. Here it penetrates the bone 
easily and holds well, so well indeed that the bird 
may be safely lifted by it. It is usually an object to 
help every person at the table to a satisfactory 
piece. Almost every one likes the breast, some 
prefer the brown meat. The wing, if crisp and not 
too dry, is a favorite part with many, but the drum- 
sticks few take of choice—though, if well cooked, 
having been properly basted and not allowed to 
dry hard, they are very delicious. A good carver 
will cut off but little of the breast with the wings, 
nor will he leaye so much meat on the thighs that 














METHOD OF CARVING A TURKEY. 


he will not be able to give brown meat to those 
who do not get either a thigh or aside bone. It is 
a very awkward thing sometimes to trim and reduce 
the size of a piece of meat, before placing it upon 
the plate of a guest, hence it is best to cut off from 
the fowl just such pieces as you wish to help to. 

The fork being firmly in the left hand, with a 
sharp and pointed knife, the carver may cut down 
and open the joint a little at B, then passing the 
knife under the wing and up to the joint, cutting 
the tendons, turn the left wing off with case; or he 
may first remove the flight part of the wing, pas- 
sing the knife from C up to the second joint of the 
wing, and turning this part off first, afterwards re- 
moving the other part at B, as described: If it is 
desirable, a portion of the breast may be easily re- 
moved at the same time with the wing. 

The carver next removes the thigh on the same 
side. The knife, pointing forward, may be passed 
down between the thigh and the carcass nearly to 
the joint, and then turned so as to separate at one 
movement “ drum-stick,” thigh, and almost all the 
brown meat on one side of the bird; this involves 
subsequent dissection and cutting up on the platter, 
or upon another plate. It is much neater to take 
off the drum-stick first, which is done by strik- 
ing a light but true blow at Z, cutting the juint 
on the top, then passing the knife under the joint 
and turning it off; and then, to remove the thigh, 
first cutting down on each side of it, so that it will 
not tear away much meat with it when it is taken off. 

One side is now clear, and the whole of the breast, 
untouched. Holding the sharp knife obliquely, 
beginning just above B, and cut thin slices down to 
the bone, following pretty nearly the lines drawn— 
according to the size of the bird. When the slices 
are all cut, the knife may be slipped down under 
them, and remove them all at once. Now, turning 
the fowl on the untouched side, the carver puts his 
knife by the side of the tail, and about half an inch 
from the line of the back bone; he forces it along 
nearly to the thigh joint D, through the thin bone 
which lies before it, keeping about the same dis- 
tance from the back bone, when a slight twist 
throws off the “side bone” clear, with the most 
delicate meat of the fowl upon it. All this is done 
without removing the fork. If the supply cut off 
is likely to be sufficient, the fork is withdrawn and 
the guests served. It will be very easy to select a 
piece of white and of brown meat for each one, or 
to give each his favorite piece, and not overload 
any plate with bones. The bird being laid upon 
the carved side, makes a handsome dish for a cold 
lunch. When the whole turkey is needed at once, 
it is usually best to carve half at first and dispense 
it, then to dispatch the other half in the same way, 

Many carvers attempt to remove the “ wish- 
bone,” or “ merry-thought,” as they would that of 
a chicken. It is not worth while, but it may be 
taken off after the white meat of both sides is 
chiefly removed, by passing the knife down in front 
of the fork towards the neck ; and after its removal, 
the “key-bones”’ may be taken off by passing the 
point of the knife under the joint at B, and up 
towards the fork some 3 inches, or more, and then 
breaking the bones from their attachments by 
prying them up. Ina young bird this is easy, but 
in an old one hard and awkward. The operation, 
however, rescues some very nice white meat, which 
might be overlooked and left upon the carcass, 
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Corn Bread.—Take three pints of water, 
put in a vessel, let come to the boil, put in a table- 
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spoonful of salt, add meal to thicken, and boil a few 
minutes, then take off and putin three pints of water 
to cool, add two eggs and thicken again with meal. 
Set aside covered in a warm place for about six 
hours to rise, and then bake with a hot fire about 
one hour—and if left in the oven moderately 
warm for a few hours, it will be still better. 
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About Keeping Warm. 





Ashort article on this subject in the last number 
(page 358), it would be worth while for the reader 
to refer to, as we continue the subject of— 

Warm Houses.—Windows and doors can hardly be 
made air-tight,and however warm the walls, a house 
receiving a good deal of cold air from these sources, 
will be cold. In old times, when we had much 
looser fitting windows and doors than we now have, 
aud at the same time no end of wood to be burned, 
people were healthy and tolerably comfortable with 
their immense fires. To be sure they were “roasted 
on one side and frozen on the other at the same 
time,” but they breathed fresh air, and that aided 
in keeping up the internal heat, by an abundant 
supply of pure oxygen. Our readers doubtless 
understand the philosophy of keeping up the an- 
imal heat: how that a portion of the food we eat is 
the fuel, and the air we breathe fans the flame as 
truly as the wind from a bellows driven among 
glowing coals. Pure air is essential to keeping a 
healthy internal warmth, not only because it con- 
tains more oxygen, but because foul air produces 
a stupefying effect, which interferes with the func- 
tions and, so to speak, makes a bad draught. 

In the last volume (page 272, Sept., 1864), in 
writing on the subject of ventilation, we recom- 
mended for winter ventilation a “register” in the 
fioor at the coldest part of the room, connected by 
a trunk under the floor with an unused flue ina 
warm chimney. Such an arrangement draws off 
the air from the floor where the air is the coldest. 
If the cold air be thus drawn off, other air must 
come in, which indeed will be cold too, perhaps, but 
which, even in rooms warmed by stoves and made 
very close, will come more or less in contact with 
the warm air of the room and be itself warmed, 
while the air of the room cither coming against the 
windows or mingling with the cold air, becomes 
chilled and settling to the floor is, toa considerable 
extent drawn off, and by this process a constant 
circulation of air and ventilation are secured in 
connection with warmth more evenly distributed. 

Caulked windows and listed doors, exclude to a 
great extent the external air, if the work is well 
done. Itis true that walls, which are not papered, 
admit much air directly through them, as explained 
in last month’s article, but this supply is not 
reliabl2, When the windows are caulked, paper 
pasted over the cracks, and the doors shut tight, 
and are listed: besides, and especially if the walls 
are papered, some means must be employed to in- 
troduce a supply of fresh air. This should enter 
the room either previously warmed, or in close 
proximity to the stove. To secure the health 
of a family, or of school children, pure air is much 
more important than warmth; but with pure air 
much less warmth in the room makes it comfortable, 
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Greasing Boots and Shoes Too Much. 
a: 

It is a mistaken notion that coating the leather 
thoroughly with grease or water-proof blacking 
keeps the feet dry and warm. The feet of every 
person in health perspire more or less—the exhala- 
tions from the feet alone usually amount to several 
spoonfuls of water daily. If this be confined by 
having the leather saturated with oil, or varnish 
blacking, or by wearing tight India rubber over- 
shoes, the feet are kept damp and chilly, and the 
moisture tends to rot the leather. The better way 
is to not grease boots or shoes at all, except to oc- 
casionally put on a slight surface coat of oil when 
the feet are likely to be exposed to much water, to 
shed it off. We have not for several years greased 
our boots at all, except one coat on the bottoms when 








new, and a pair usually gives us over a full year’s 
wear. We keepa light pair of rubber sandals, 
which are only worn when walking or standing on 
wet ground, and are removed on going into the 
house or office. It isa decided luxury, as well as 
promotive of health, to keep two pairs of socks in 
use, and change them the latter part of the day, 
when those on the feet are damped by perspiration. 
A minute’s time spent in changing will add much 
to one’s comfort for the rest of the day and even- 
ing. Remember that it is the dampness from the 
fect themselves that usually keeps the feet cold, 
It is the confining of this in the leather that leads 
to the supposition that rubber shoes are injurious 
to boots, when kept constantly on the feet. The 
varnish and water-proof blackings are generally of 
far more injury than benefit to either feet or leather. 





Hints on Cooking, ete. 
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Salt Codfish makes Good Food.— 
This will be ‘‘ poohed at’? by many housekeepers, 
for the reason probably that they have never cooked 
the fish right. Yet it is a pity to have so convenient 
and cheap an article of food rejected, when fresh 
meat is 20 to 40 cents a pound, and not always to 
be obtained, while dried salt fish can be kept on 
hand at all seasons, ready for any emergency. First 
buy good codfish, those that are clean and white, and 
not spoiled in the curing, as evidenced by a strong 
odor. Pick the fish into very small shreds, and soak 
over night in plenty of water, or freshen by boiling 
in two waters and plenty of it each time. When 
thus freed from all excess of salt, add milk with a 
thickening of flour well stirred in, and cook thor- 
oughly without any scorching. A beaten egg or 
two materially improves it. If rightly prepared at 
first, a little salt may be needed. Such a dish is not 
only palatable, but it is easily digested and contains 
much nourishment. The usual trouble is that for 
want of picking fine at first, there are some pieces 
not soaked and freshened through, and these injure 
the flavor. We have eaten a fair dish made by 
soaking large pieces of salt codfish for 24 hours or 
more in plenty of water, changing it twice or 
thrice. Then roll in flour and fry like any fresh fish. 


Apple Sauce Always Ready.—Thcre 
are a thousand ways in which a skillful housekeeper 
can economize labor and food also. Here is one 
item: When the apples are gathered or purchased, 
there are always more or less of them bruised and 
some already beginning to rot. Sort these out, and 
at one job make up a large batch of apple sauce, 
cooking and swectening it all ready to put upon the 
table. Dip this into glass jars; cover air-tight. It 
will thus keep a long time, and be always ready to 
bring upon the table, and besides saving the fruit 
from decay, also saves the frequent making up of 
sauce. We preserve all fruit in the Baker (Potter 
& Bodine) Jar. Enough of these jars are usually 
emptied of strawberries, peaches, etc., by December, 
to hold the sauce made by a bushel or more of 
apples. When emptied of the apple sauce, they 
are refilled, and thus the same set of jars are often 
used half a dozen times during the year. The above 
plan of making up a large batch of apple sauce 
while about it, and of having a stoek always ready, 
besides the saving of the apples that would other- 
wise decay, is worthy of adoption, evenif we have 
to buy a dozen or two extra jars for this purpose. 

Pudding Sauce: Cheap and Good. 
At this time, when butter is scarce, or at least a 
high priced commodity (with us 60 to 70 cents a 
pound for the best), pudding sauces and the like, 
requiring much butter, are expensive luxuries. A 
lady at our request furnished for the Agriculturist 
arecipe for making an economical sauce, which is 
certainly a good one when made by her: Toa pint 
of hot water add one teacupful of sugar, butter the 
size of a walnut, and a little flour thickening pre- 
viously beaten with the yolk of an egg. Boil, stir- 
ring well, and while still hot pour into a dish in 
which the white of the egg has been beaten toa 
froth, stirring thoroughly together; flavor to the 
taste. It will be found of very light texture and 
agreeable taste, superior to that made with the use 





of a much larger quantity of butter, and of course 
a good deal cheaper and more easily digestible. 








Braising.—This is a French word fora meth- 
od of cooking meats, which was very common be- 
fore cooking stoves were so generally used. The 
vessel employed is the oh-fashioned bake pan or 
bake kettle ; a shallow kettle with a cover arranged 
to hold coals, and is now to be found in many old- 
fashioned kitchens. Meats cooked slowly and for 
a long time in a braising or bake pan, with the 
steam confined around them, have a richness of 
flavor not otherwise obtained. The meat should 
be well browned, and water enough added fronr 
time to time to prevent burning, and forma rich 
gravy with the juice of the meat. Veal, usually so 
badly cooked, becomes, when treated in this way, 
a delicious morsel, and if any one wishes to know 
how good ham can be, let them try a thick slice 
cooked long and slowly in the pan. In the most 
recent French works on cooking, we find the plan 
followed by our grandmothers still recommended. 








BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


~~ 


The Last Day of The Year. 


When a boy at school has written the last line of his 
copy book, he likes to look over it, page by page, and 
notice what his progress has been, see what mistakes 
have been made and corrected, and what improvement 
is shown. He sees how blots have disfigured some lines, 
and he remembers how some of them occurred ; there is 
a very nicely written page, and he is still happy with the 
praise he received when it was examined by his teacher ; 
at almost every step he may find something of interest. 
December 31st will be the last page of one volume in life. 
In this book of 365 pages, which was blank at the begin- 
ning of this year, have been written all the scenes, ac- 
tions, words and thoughts of twelve months. Many of 
them are fresh in memory, and may be easily reviewed. 

“Tis greatly wise to question our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to Heaven.” 

In thus recalling the past, what events are pleasur- 
ablenow? Of the enjoyment derived from the appetites, 
though very keen at the time, nothing is left now. Some 
things that gave great pleasure for a little season, are now 
recalled with pain. Like some fruits, they were sweet 
to the taste, but left bitterness and nausea afterward. 
Cruel or mischievous sports, words by which the feel- 
ings of others were wounded, advantages gained by un- 








fair dealing, or in plain English, by cheating, selfish tri-' 


umphs over the less fortunate; in short, whatever the 
conscience can not now approve, makes the past sorrow- 
ful tothe memory. But every kind act or word, especi- 
ally if it cost self denial, every mastery over temptation, 
every gain in useful knowledge—all things good, pure 
and noble—give unmixed happiness. How many of our 
young friends will practise upon the lesson this teaches ? 
The library of life we are now making up, the years that 
pass so swiftly, will furnish food for thought in all the 
future: it is then of infinite importance that all the vol- 
umes be filled with what we shall love to reflect upon. 
Thousands of items in life have passed from memory, 
and can never be recalled in this world; yet not one of 
them is lost. It needs only a change of condition in the 
spirit, to bring them all vividly to view, as they now some- 
times come in rapidly before the mind in dreams, when 
the body is in a partially dead state—asleep—and beside 
this, their influence is already strongly felt in the charac- 
ter. The boy who has frequently given way to anger this 
year, is now more passionate than ever ; the trifler is less 
considerate ; the vain are more eager for praise ; the wil- 
ful are more stubborn. So, too, the affectionate may 
have grown more loving, the industrious more persever- 
ing, and every virtue may have been strengthened by 
exercise. Surely there are thoughts enough to interest 
and benefit all who will carefully review the past on the 
closing day of the year. There can be no better prepa- 
ration for entering with a right spirit upon the new 
duties and opportunities which 1866 will bring. 





Signaling in the Army—Interesting 
Amusement for Boys or Men. 


While with our wounded soldiers around Petersburg, 
Va., last year, we obtained some insight into how the 
officers talked with each other at adistance, by means of 
a single flag by day, and a light by night. An explanation 
will interest older persons as well as boys, and give the 
latter a new source of amusement. One or two men 
were stationed together, on high points usually, as on ® 
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house, or on ahill, or in a tree, but sometimes on low 
ground, Thus, one set of signal men was on the hili at 
the “ Friend House,” (from which we wrote to the Ag- 
riculturist July 4th, 1864); another in a field a little 
west, from which they could see the men ina high tower 
four miles north, at Point of Rocks. These two could 
see others on high ground at City Point, at General 
Grant’s headquarters, and these again could see 
others ona high point several miles down the James Riv- 
er. Indeed there was a chain of these stations at va- 
rious distances apart from all round Petersburg, on to 
City Point, and up and down more than a hundred miles 
of the James River. Usually there were relays of men, 
two and two, at each station, one to make signals, and 
the other to watch and read the motions made atthe next 
station on either side. Now for the signals. (We of 
course did not pry into the secrets of the signal men, and 
only describe the operations as they appeared to others. 
The actual signals and numbers are probably quite dif- 
ferent from those we have described. We only aim to 
give a general idea of the subject.) 

Suppose certainnumbers to be used for the letters of the 
alphabet, as 3 for A; 21 for B; 13 for C; 42 for D; 2 for 
E; 22 for F; 44 for G; 12 for H; and soon for the whole 
alphabet. These numbers can be changed every day, 
or every week or month, or as often as it is feared they 
are discovered by others. To-day, 44 may stand for G, 
and to-morrow it may stand for some other letter, if all 
the signal men privately understand the change. You 
will see that the four figures 1, 2,3 and 4, can be combined 
to represent the whole alphabet and be changed ever so 
many times. It isthen only necessary for the signalemen 
to use these four figures. Suppose that holding the flag 
by day, or a light at night, straight over the head to stand 
for 1, holding it to the ground in front to stand for 2, hol- 
ding it to the right to stand for 3, and holding it to the 
left, for 4. By the above supposed numbers, swinging 
it to the right stands for A; putting it down in front (2) 
and quickly raising it over head (1), stands for B ; throw- 
ing it to the left (4) and then to the front (2), stands for D ; 
twice to the left for G, and so on. The expert signal 
men make these quick motions of the flag or light, for 
letters, almost as fast as one can write the letters them- 
selves, and the distant signal man, with his eye, or aided 
by a telescope, sees and understands just what is said to 
him ; and if need be, he sends on the words in the same 
way to the next station, and from these to the next. We 
have secn an officer talking to another four miles off, 
simply by quietly calling over to the flag man at his side, 
21, 14, 33, 14, 22, 41, 34, etc. Once we saw a mortar being 
fired at the Petersburg bridge, from a pit down by the 
Appomattox, where they could not see the bridge at all ; 
but an officer by us on the hill, where he could see it, di- 
rected with his flag to fire lower, higher, to the right, to 
the left, how many seconds for the fuse, etc. 

With these explanations, two boys can write down any 
numbers they choose for the alphabet, and then go half a 
mile or more apart each with a flag, and talk together as 
much as they like, and it will bother any one else to 
know what they are saying. Two can talk across a room 
in the same way, and even use a finger instead of a flag. 





Two Lively Out-door Games, 


No. 1: called Prison Base, is well known in some 
localities, but will be new to many. It gives capital ex- 
ercise and sport for boys at school, during the “‘ recess.” 
Two boys, generally the swiftest runners, act as leaders, 

and choose sides 
| from the others. 

4 - Four spaces, 1, 2, 

3,4, are marked 
in a square, one 
in each corner, 


- and about sixty 
feet apart. A 
space is also 

marked in the 
middie of the 
square, as shown 
4 at 5. Thespaces 

| 3 1 and 2, are cal- 

led the bases ; the 
middle space is ‘ Chevy,” and 3 and 4 are the prisons. 
To begin, the boys of the two sides station themselves at 
land 2. One boy (a), from No. 1, goes out to ‘‘ Chevy,” 
and calls out ‘*Chevy, chevy, chase; once, twice, 
thrice.” Then one of the opposite side (b,) tries to touch 
a before he canreturn to his base ; if b succeeds, he sends 
atothe prison at 3. But while bd is trying to capture a, 
another boy, c, from No. 1, starts after b, aad if ¢ touch- 
es b before b has taken a prisoner, or before he'gan re- 
turn to his own base, if he has made no capture, then b 
must go to prison at 4. The general rule of the game is, 
that any boy absent from his base, may be caught and im- 
prisoned by one of the opposite side, who left his base 
subsequent to the boy whom he is pursuing, The boys 




















of each side try to rescue the prison- 
ers belonging to their own party, by 
touching them without themselves be- 
ing caught. A boycan take only one 
prisoner without returning to his base, 
and any boy is exempt from capture 
while taking acaptive to prison, or 
bringing home one he has released. 
The game continues until all of one 
party are imprisoned. The boys of 
each side should implicitly obey the 
directions of their leader, who has an 
opportunity to display much general- 
ship in the management of his forces. 

No. 2: “ Every man in his own Den,” 
is similar and will bea favorite. In 
this, each boy selects his own “den,” 
choosing some tree, post, stone, or 
corner. One boy starts out for a 
“lead,” and the others try to touch 
him before he can get back to his den. 
Any boy vouched by one who has left 
his own den more recently, must ac- 
company his captor home, and aid him 
in catching others. The game con- 
tinues until all are taken to some one 
den, the master of which thus becomes 
the victor, and has his choice of dens, 








Holiday In-door Games. 

Fox anpD CHICKENs.—All the com- 
pany except two, the fox and one 
chicken, form a double circle, that is, 
each one in the outer circle having 
one standing before him. The fox 
pursues the odd chicken around the 
out-side of the circle, and the latter 
when tired or in danger of being 
caught, darts into the inner circle and stations him- 
self before one of the couples, thus making three in 
line. The third one standing behind, or in the outer 
circle, then becomes the odd chicken and runs, because 
liable to be caught by the fox. When the latter catches 
his chicken he takes his place in the inner circle, the cap- 
tured chicken becomes fox, and thus the game goes on. 
Itis a lively and not boisterous play,for both boys and girls. 

Suapow Burr.—A white sheet is suspended from the 
ceiling and stretched by weights at the bottom, to form a 
screen. The ‘ detective” sits on one side of this screen, 
and the company one by one pass before it on the other 





side. A strong light is placed beyond them so that while | 


passing, the shadow of each will fall upon the screen. 
The detective must try to name the person correctly by 
looking at the shadow. Of course each one of the com- 
pany while walking before the screen will endeavor to 
alter his gait and general appearance. Whenone is cor- 
rectly named by the detective, he must take the place 
of the latter until he can detect some other party. 

Purrers.—This is intended for little children, but will 
also amuse the older ones when they wish to enjoy a lit- 
tle nonsense. The company sit in acircle; one of them 


blows into the air a feather, bit of cotton, thistle down, | 


or other light substance, and the one it approaches must 
puff it ts keep it floating. The person it falls nearest 
to, or who blows it beyond the circle, pays a forfeit. 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following is the explanation of the puzzle in the 
November number, page 351: Deer children eye hoe 
pew r soap lease din work king over the puzzle col- 


umn thatch ewe will be d lighted two cc’s o long a | 


picture letter four ewe two reed. The American Agri- 
culturist d sires two inns truck tan dame wu’s and’s pear 
snow panes two do’s so. Sum girls s and boys s en dancers 
two every puzzle, and men e mower wood bite rye ing. 
Let tuce c how well ewe can reed this. Or: “ Dear chil- 
dren I hope you are so .pleased in working over the 
puzzle column that you’ will be delighted to see so 
long a picture letter for you to read. The American 
Agriculturist desires to instruct and amuse, and spares 
no pains todoso. Some girls andboys send answets to 
every puzzle, and many more would bytrying. Let us 
see how well you can read this.”....Answer to Math- 
ematical Problem, No. 175, (October Number). B was 
twenty five miles from Cooptown, when A _ had 
arrived there..... .The following have sent correc- 
answers up to Nov. 4th. Joseph D. Locey, 165; Fide- 
lia R. Lord, 176,178; “J. A. H.,” and “E. A. R.,” 
176, 177; Wm. H. Paine, 176; W. J., jr., 176, 178; Fran- 
cis M. Priest, 176,178; George R. Careins, 175; Benj. 
Doe, 175, J, L. Creswell, 176, 178; E. Currens Savage, 
175, 177; C. F. Erhard, 175 ; Mary E. Servoss, 176, 178; 
L, Hatoe, 175; Jim R. Hale, 176, 178; J. Green Bundy, 
178 ; John Cotton, 179; G. Jones, 179; Julia B. Pickett, 
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179; Mary H. McCord, 179 ; “Subscriber,” Southport, | 


Conn., 179; Mary E, Servoss, 179; D, Lee Shafer, 179. 
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New Puzzles to be Answered, 
(Answers in the next Paper.) 

No. 180. Labyrinth.—Try to find your way from the 
entrance to the center of the above labyrinth, by fol- 
lowing the proper path. The small double lines represent 
bridges, under or over which the traveler must pass. 
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No. 182, Illustrated Rebus.—Very good advice, espec- 
inlly for those who are forming habits for life. 
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spoonful of salt, add meal to thicken, and boil a few 
minutes, then take off and put in three pints of water 
to cool, add two eggs and thicken again with meal. 
Set aside covered in a warm place for about six 
hours to rise, and then bake with a hot fire about 
one hour—and if left in the oven moderately 
warm for a few hours, it will be still better. 
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About Keeping Warm. 





Ashort article on this subject in the last number 
(page 358), it would be worth while for the reader 
to refer to, as we continue the subject of— 

Warm Houses.—Windows and doors can hardly be 
made air-tight,and however warm the walls, a house 
receiving a good deal of cold air from these sources, 
will be cold. In old times, when we had much 
looser fitting windows and doors than we now have, 
aud at the same time no end of wood to be burned, 
people were healthy and tolerably comfortable with 
their immense fires. To be sure they were “roasted 
on one side and frozen on the other at the same 
time,” but they breathed fresh air, and that aided 
in keeping up the internal heat, by an abundant 
supply of pure oxygen. Our readers doubtless 
understand the philosophy of keeping up the an- 
imal heat: how that a portion of the food we eat is 
the fuel, and the air we breathe fans the flame as 
truly as the wind from a bellows driven among 
glowing coals. Pure air is essential to keeping a 
healthy internal warmth, not only because it con- 
tains more oxygen, but because foul air produces 
a stupefying effect, which interferes with the func- 
tions and, so to speak, makes a bad draught. 

In the last volume (page 272, Sept., 1864), in 
writing on the subject of ventilation, we recom- 
mended for winter ventilation a “register” in the 
floor at the coldest part of the room, connected by 
a trunk under the floor with an unused flue ina 
warm chimney. Such an arrangement draws off 
the air from the floor where the air is the coldest. 
If the cold air be thus drawn off, other air must 
come in, which indeed will be cold too, perhaps, but 
which, even in rooms warmed by stoves and made 
very close, will come more or less in contact with 
the warm air of the room and be itself warmed, 
while the air of the room cither coming against the 
windows or mingling with the cold air, becomes 
chilled and settling to the floor is, toa considerable 
extent drawn off, and by this process a constant 
circulation of air and ventilation are secured in 
connection with warmth more evenly distributed. 

Caulked windows and listed doors, exclude to a 
great extent the external air, if the work is well 
done. Itis true that walls, which are not papered, 
admit much air directly through them, as explained 
in last month’s article, but this supply is not 
reliable. When the windows are caulked, paper 
pasted over the cracks, and the doors shut tight, 
and are listed: besides, and especially if the walls 
are papered, some means must be employed to in- 
troduce a supply of fresh air. This should enter 
the room either previously warmed, or in close 
proximity to the stove. To secure the health 
of a family, or of school children, pure air is much 
more important than warmth; but with pure air 
much less warmth in the room makes it comfortable, 
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Greasing Boots and Shoes Too Much. 


—o 

It isa mistaken notion that coating the leather 
thoroughly with grease or water-proof blacking 
keeps the feet dry and warm. The feet of every 
person in health perspire more or less—the exhala- 
tions from the feet alone usually amount to several 
spoonfuls of water daily. If this be confined by 
having the leather saturated with oil, or varnish 
blacking, or by wearing tight India rubber over- 
shoes, the feet are kept damp and chilly, and the 
moisture tends to rot the leather. The better way 
is to not grease boots or shoes at all, except to oc- 
casionally put on a slight surface coat of oil when 
the feet are likely to be exposed to much water, to 
shed it off. We have not for several years greased 
our boots at all, except one coat on the bottoms when 





new, and a pair usually gives us over a full year’s 
wear. We keepa light pair of rubber sandals, 
which are only worn when walking or standing on 
wet ground, and are removed on going into the 
house or office. It is a decided luxury, as well as 
promotive of health, to keep two pairs of socks in 
use, and change them the latter part of the day, 
when those on the feet are damped by perspiration. 
A minute’s time spent in changing will add much 
to one’s comfort for the rest of the day and even- 
ing. Remember that it is the dampness from the 
fect themselves that usually keeps the feet cold, 
It is the confining of this in the leather that leads 
to the supposition that rubber shoes are injurious 
to boots, when kept constantly on the feet. The 
varnish and water-proof blackings are generally of 
far more injury than benefit to either feet or leather. 








Hints on Cooking, ete. 


Salt Codfish makes Good Food.— 
This will be “ poohed at”? by many housekeepers, 
for the reason probably that they have never cooked 
the fish right. Yet it is a pity to have so convenient 
and cheap an article of food rejected, when fresh 
meat is 20 to 40 cents a pound, and not always to 
be obtained, while dried salt fish can be kept on 
hand at all seasons, ready for any emergency. First 
buy good codfish, those that are clean and white, and 
not spoiled in the curing, as evidenced by a strong 
odor. Pick the fish into very small shreds, and soak 
over night in plenty of water, or freshen by boiling 
in two waters and plenty of it each time. When 
thus freed from all excess of salt, add milk with a 
thickening of flour well stirred in, and cook thor- 
oughly without any scorching. A beaten egg or 
two materially improves it. If rightly prepared at 
first, a little salt may be needed. Such a dish is not 
only palatable, but it is easily digested and contains 
much nourishment. The usual trouble is that for 
want of picking fine at first, there are some pieces 
not soaked and freshened through, and these injure 
the flavor. We have eaten a fair dish made by 
soaking large pieces of salt codfish for 24 hours or 
more in plenty of water, changing it twice or 
thrice. Then roll in flour and fry like any fresh fish. 


Apple Sauce Always Ready.—Thcere 
are a thousand ways in which a skillful housekeeper 
can economize labor and food also. Here is one 
item: When the apples are gathered or purchased, 
there are always more or less of them bruised and 
some already beginning to rot. Sort these out, and 
at one job make up a large batch of apple sauce, 
cooking and sweetening it all ready to put upon the 
table. Dip this into glass jars; cover air-tight. It 
will thus keep a long time, and be always ready to 
bring upon the table, and besides saving the fruit 
from decay, also saves the frequent making up of 
sauce. We preserve all fruit in the Baker (Potter 
& Bodine) Jar. Enough of these jars are usually 
emptied of strawberries, peaches, etc., by December, 
to hold the sauce made by a bushel or more of 
apples. When emptied of the apple sauce, they 
are refilled, and thus the same set of jars are often 
used half a dozen times during the year. The above 
plan of making up a large batch of apple sauce 
while about it, and of having a stoek always ready, 
besides the saving of the apples that would other- 
wise decay, is worthy of adoption, evenif we have 
to buy a dozen or two extra jars for this purpose. 


Pudding Sauce: Cheap and Good. 
At this time, when butter is scarce, or at least a 
high priced commodity (with us 60 to 70 cents a 
pound for the best), pudding sauces and the like, 
requiring much butter, are expensive luxuries. A 
lady at our request furnished for the Agriculturist 
arecipe for making an economical sauce, which is 
certainly a good one when made by her: Toa pint 
of hot water add one teacupful of sugar, butter the 
size of a walnut, and a little flour thickening pre- 
viously beaten with the yolk of an egg. Boil, stir- 
ring well, and while still hot pour intoa dish in 
which the white of the egg has been beaten toa 
froth, stirring thoroughly together; flavor to the 
taste. It will be found of very light texture and 
agreeable taste, superior to that made with the use 





of a much larger quantity of butter, and of course 
a good deal cheaper and more easily digestible. 
ee 2 ee 9 


Braising.—This is a French word fora meth- 
od of cooking meats, which was very common be- 
fore cooking stoves were so generally used. The 
vessel employed is the okM-fashioned bake pan or 
bake kettle ; a shallow kettle with a cover arranged 
to hold coals, and is now to be found in many old- 
fashioned kitchens. Meats cooked slowly and for 
a long time in a braising or bake pan, with the 
steam confined around them, have a richness of 
flavor not otherwise obtained. The meat should 
be well browned, and water enough added fronr 
time to time to prevent burning, and form a rich 
gravy with the juice of the meat. Veal, usually so 
badly cooked, becomes, when treated in this way, 
a delicious morsel, and if any one wishes to know 
how good ham can be, let them try a thick slice 
cooked long and slowly in the pan. In the most 
recent French works on cooking, we find the plan 
followed by our grandmothers still recommended. 








BOYS & GIRLS’ GOLUMNS. 
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The Last Day of The Wear. 


When a boy at school has written the last line of his 
copy book, he likes to look over it, page by page, and 
notice what his progress has been, see what mistakes 
have been made and corrected, and what improvement 
is shown. He sees how blots have disfigured some lines, 
and he remembers how some of them occurred ; there is 
a very nicely written page, and he is still happy with the 
praise he received when it was examined by his teacher ; 
at almost every step he may find something of interest. 
December 31st will be the last page of one volume in life. 
In this book of 365 pages, which was blank at the begin- 
ning of this year, have been written all the scenes, ac- 
tions, words and thoughts of twelve months. Many of 
them are fresh in memory, and may be easily reviewed. 

“°Tis greatly wise to question our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to Heaven.” 

In thus recalling the past, what events are pleasur- 
ablenow ? Of the enjoyment derived from the appetites, 
though very keen at the time, nothing is leftnow. Some 
things that gave great pleasure for a little season, are now 
recalled with pain. Like some fruits, they were sweet 
to the taste, but left bitterness and nausea afterward. 
Cruel or mischievous sports, words by which the feel- 
ings of others were wounded, advantages gained by un- 
fair dealing, or in plain English, by cheating, selfish tri- 
umphs over the less fortunate; in short, whatever the 
conscience can not now approve, makes the past sorrow- 
ful tothe memory. But every kind act or word, especi- 
ally if it cost self denial, every mastery over temptation, 
every gain in useful knowledge—all things good, pure 
and noble—give unmixed happiness. How many of our 
young friends will practise upon the lesson this teaches ? 
The library of life we are now making up, the years that 
pass so swiftly, will furnish food for thought in all the 
future : it is then of infinite importance that all the vol- 
umes be filled with what we shall love to reflect upon. 
Thousands of items in life have passed from memory, 
and can never be recalled in this world; yet not one of 
them is lost. It needs only a change of condition in the 
spirit, to bring them all vividly to view, as they now some- 
times come in rapidly before the mind in dreams, when 
the body is in a partially dead state—asleep—and beside 
this, their influence is already strongly felt in the charac- 
ter. The boy who has frequently given way to anger this 
year, is now more passionate than ever ; the trifler is less 
considerate ; the vain are more eager for praise ; the wil- 
ful are more stubborn. So, too, the affectionate may 
have grown more loving, the industrious more persever- 
ing, and every virtue may have been strengthened by 
exercise. Surely there are thoughts enough to interest 
and benefit all who will carefully review the past on the 
closing day of the year. There can be no better prepa- 
ration for entering with a right spirit upon the new 
duties and opportunities which 1866 will bring. 




















Signaling in the Army—Interesting 
Amusement for Boys or Men. 


While with our wounded soldiers around Petersburg, 
Va., last year, we obtained some insight into how the 
officers talked with each other at adistance, by means of 
a single flag by day, and a light by night. An explanation 
will interest older persons as well as boys, and give the 
latter a new source of amusement. One or two men 
were stationed together, on high points usually, as on ® 
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house, or on a hill, or in a tree, but sometimes on low 
ground. Thus, one set of signal men was on the hill at 
the “ Friend House,” (from which we wrote to the Ag- 
riculturist July 4th, 1864); another in a field a little 
west, from which they could see the men ina high tower 
four miles north, at Point of Rocks. These two could 
see others on high ground at City Point, at General 
Grant’s headquarters, and these again could see 
others ona high point several miles down the James Riv- 
er. Indeed there was a chain of these stations at va- 
rious distances apart from all round Petersburg, on to 
City Point, and up and down more than a hundred miles 
of the James River. Usually there were relays of men, 
two and two, at each station, one to make signals, and 
the other to watch and read the motions made at the next 
station on either side. Now for the signals. (We of 
course did not pry into the secrets of the signal men, and 
only describe the operations as they appeared to others. 
The actual signals and numbers are probably quite dif- 
ferent from those we have described. We only aim to 
give a general idea of the subject.) 

Suppose certainnumbers to be used for the letters of the 
alphabet, as 3 for A; 21 for B; 13 for C; 42 for D; 2 for 
E; 22 for F; 44 for G ; 12 for H; and soon for the whole 
alphabet. These numbers can be changed every day, 
or every week or month, or as often as it is feared they 
are discovered by others. To-day, 44 may stand for G, 
and to-morrow it may stand for some other letter, if all 
the signal men privately understand the change. You 
will see that the four figures 1, 2,8 and 4, can be combined 
to represent the whole alphabet and be changed ever so 
many times. It isthen only necessary for the signal-men 
to use these four figures. Suppose that holding the flag 
by day, or a light at night, straight over the head to stand 
for 1, holding it to the ground in front to stand for 2, hol- 
ding it to the right to stand for 3, and holding it to the 
left, for 4. By the above supposed numbers, swinging 
it to the right stands for A; putting it down in front (2) 
and quickly raising it over head (1), stands for B ; throw- 
ing it to the left (4) and then to the front (2), stands for D ; 
twice to the left for G, and so on. The expert signal 
men make these quick motions of the flag or light, for 
letters, almost as fast as one can write the letters them- 
selves, and the distant signal man, with his eye, or aided 
by a telescope, sees and understands just what is said to 
him ; and if need be, he sends on the words in the same 
way tb the next station, and from these to the next. We 
have seen an officer talking to another four miles off, 
simply by quietly calling over to the flag man at his side, 
21, 14, 33, 14, 22, 41, 34, etc. Once we saw a mortar being 
fired at the Petersburg bridge, from a pit down by the 
Appomattox, where they could not see the bridge at all ; 
but an officer by us on the hill, where he could see it, di- 
rected with his flag to fire lower, higher, to the right, to 
the left, how many seconds for the fuse, etc. 

With these explanations, two boys can write down any 
numbers they choose for the alphabet, and then go half a 
mile or more apart each with a flag, and talk together as 
much as they like, and it will bother any one else to 
know what they are saying. Two can talk across a room 
in the same way, and even use a finger instead of a flag. 





Two Lively Out-door Games. 


No. 1: called Prison Base, is well known in some 
localities, but will be new tomany. It gives capital ex- 
ercise and sport for boys at school, during the “ recess.” 
Two boys, generally the swiftest runners, act as leaders, 

and choose sides 

i from the others, 
4 2 Four spaces, 1, 2, 
3,4, are marked 

in a square, one 
in each corner, 


- and about sixty 
feet apart. A 
space is also 


marked in the 
middle of the 
square, as shown 


4 at 5. Thespaces 
| 3 1 and 2, are cal- 

: led the bases ; the 

middle space is ‘‘ Chevy,” and 3 and 4 are the prisons. 
To begin, the boys of the two sides station themselves at 
land 2. One boy (a), from No. 1, goes out to “‘ Chevy,” 
and calls out ‘‘Chevy, chevy, chase; once, twice, 
thrice.” Then one of the opposite side (b,) tries to touch 
a before he canreturn to his base ; if b succeeds, he sends 
ato the prison at 3. But while d is trying to capture a, 
another boy, c, from No. 1, starts after b, and if ¢ touch- 
es b before b has taken a prisoner, or before he‘gan re- 
turn to his own base, if he has made no capture, then b 
must go to prison at 4. The general rule of the game is, 
that any boy absent from his base, may be caught and im- 
prisoned by one of the opposite side, who left his base 
subsequent to the boy whom he is pursuing. The boys 




















of each side try to rescue the prison- 
ers belonging to their own party, by 
touching them without themselves be- 
ing caught. A boycan take only one 
prisoner without returning to his base, 
and any boy is exempt from capture 
while taking acaptive to prison, or 
bringing home one he has released. 
The game continues until all of one 
party are imprisoned. The boys of 
each side should implicitly obey the 
directions of their leader, who has an 
opportunity to display much general- 
ship in the management of his forces. 

No. 2: ‘* Every man in his own Den,” 
is similar and will bea favorite. In 
this, each boy selects his own “den,” 
choosing some tree, post, stone, or 
corner. One boy starts out for a 
“lead,” and the others try to touch 
him before he can get back to his den. 
Any boy vouched by one who has left 
his own den more recently, must ac- 
company his captor home, and aid him 
in catching others. The game con- 
tinues until all are taken to some one 
den, the master of which thus becomes 
the victor, and has his choice of dens, 


Holiday In-door Games. 

Fox anp CHIcKENs.—All the com- 
pany except two, the fox and one 
chicken, form a double circle, that is, 
each one in the outer circle having 
one standing before him. The fox 
pursues the odd chicken around the 
out-side of the circle, and the latter 
when tired or in danger of being 
caught, darts into the inner circle and stations him- 
self before one of the couples, thus making three in 
line. The third one standing behind, or in the outer 
circle, then becomes the odd chicken and runs, because 
liable to be caught by the fox. When the latter catches 
his chicken he takes his place in the inner circle, the cap- 
tured chicken becomes fox, and thus the game goes on. 
Itis a lively and not boisterous play, for both boys and girls. 

Suapow Burr.—A white sheet is suspended from the 
ceiling and stretched by weights at the bottom, to form a 
screen. The “detective” sits on one side of this screen, 
and the company one by one pass before it on the other 
side. A strong light is placed beyond them so that while 
passing, the shadow of each will fall upon the screen. 
The detective must try to name the person correctly by 
looking at the shadow. Of course each one of the com- 
pany while walking before the screen will endeavor to 
alter his gait and general appearance. When one is cor- 
rectly named by the detective, he must take the place 
of the latter until he can detect some other - party. 

Purrers.—This is intended fox little children, but will 
also amuse the older ones when they wish to enjoy a lit- 
tle nonsense. The company sit in a circle; one of them 
blows into the air a feather, bit of cotton, thistle down, 
or other light substance, and the one it approaches must 
puff it ts keep it floating. The person it falls nearest 
to, or who blows it beyond the circle, pays a forfeit. 











Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following is the explanation of the puzzle in the 
November number, page 351: Deer children eye hoe 
pew r soap lease din work king over the puzzle col- 
umn thatch ewe will be d lighted two cc’s o long a 
picture letter four ewe two reed. The American Agri- 
culturist d sires two inns truck tan dame u’s and’s pear 
snow panes two do’s so. Sum girls s and boys s en dancers 
two every puzzle, and men e mower wood bite rye ing. 
Let tuce c how well ewe can reed this. Or: “ Dear chil- 
dren I hope you are so .pleased in working over the 
puzzle column that you’ will be delighted to see so 
long a picture letter for you to read. The American 
Agriculturist desires to instruct and amuse, and spares 
no pains todo so, Some girls andboys send answers to 
every puzzle, and many more would by trying. Let us 
see how well you can read this.”....Answer to Math- 
ematical Problem, No. 175, (October Number). B was 
twenty five miles from Cooptown, when A _ had 
arrived there..... -The following have sent correc- 
answers up to Nov. 4th. Joseph D. Locey, 165; Fide- 
lia R. Lord, 176,178; “J. A. H.,” and “E. A. R.,” 
176, 177; Wm. H. Paine, 176; W. J., jr., 176, 178; Fran- 
cis M. Priest, 176,178; George R. Careins, 175; Benj. 
Doe, 175, J, L. Creswell, 176, 178; E. Currens Savage, 
175, 177 ; C. F. Erhard, 175 ; Mary E. Servoss, 176, 178; 
L. Hatoe, 175; Jim R. Hale, 176, 178; J. Green Bundy, 
178 ; John Cotton, 179; G. Jones, 179; Julia B. Pickett, 
179; Mary H. McCord, 179; “Subscriber,” Southport, 
Conn., 179; Mary E, Servoss, 179; D. Lee Shafer, 179. 





| 











New Puzzles to be Answered, 
(Answers in the next Paper.) 

No. 180. Labyrinth.—Try to find your way from the 
entrance to the center of the above labyrinth, by fol- 
lowing the proper path, The small double lines represent 
bridges, under or over which the traveler must pass. 








No. 182. Illustrated Rebus.—Very good advice, espec- 
jally for those who are forming habits for life. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TRE E.— £xgraved for the american Agriculturist, 


Christmas is Coming. 


How many days from now until Christmas? Our boys 
and girls can answer that question without stopping to 
count; they have been reckoning the time every day for 
weeks, and thoughts of what Christmas is to bring have 
given pleasant hours and brought many bright dreams. 
One little fellow has been gliding about (in imagination) 
half the summer on a pair of Christmas skates ; and some 
of the girls are sure that a new set of dishes for the play- 
house will come this time. This holiday ought to open 
everybody’s heart. It commemorates the greatest and 
best gift to man; that which brings within his reach all 
other good things. The observance of this season is be- 
coming more general every year. In Europe, it has 
been kept up for many centuries with great ceremonies, 
which commence the previous evening. The churches 
are splendidly ornamented with evergreens and other 
decorations. Solemn service is held at midnight, and all 
the church bells are rung. Formerly parties of musi- 
cians strolled about carrying torches, singing Christmas 
carols, dancing and carousing ; and intemperate revelry 
was the order of the night and of several days following. 
This perversion of the proper celebration of Christmas, 
and the superstitions that had grown up, caused many to 
condemn all Christmas observances. Latterly, howev- 
er, since this festival is kept up in a more rational man- 
ner, it is becoming more popular, and the stockings hung 
by the chimney, or “Christmas Trees,” are found in 
almost every household. Our engraving this month 
shows a happy group around the Christmas Tree, enjoy- 
ing the gifts provided for them by their kind friends.—— 
WE WISH ALL OUR READERS A “ Merry CuristMas.” 





The Force of Habit on a Soldier. 

A friend recently related the following incident: A 
young minan who had been for years a soldier became in- 
sane, and was confined in an asylum. Previous to this 
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he had been much attached to the Governor of the State 
where he lived, but during his insanity he conceived a 
great dislike for his former friend, so much so that he de- 
clared his purpose of killing the Governor whenever 
he should meet him. One day he escaped from confine- 
ment and by some means procured a musket with bay- 
onet attached. Passing along the street he met the Gov- 
ernor, and at once bringing his musket to the ‘‘ charge” 
was about torush upon him. The Governor, however, 
fortunately did not lose his presence of mind, but in a 
commanding tone gave the order “‘ Halt.” The former 
soldier from mere force of habit, which was stronger 
than even his insanity, instantly stopped. ‘ Shoulder 
arms,” continued the Governor, ‘‘ Right about face,” 
“Forward, march,” and each order was promptly obeyed, 
and the lunatic soon found himself in his proper place, 





Parting with an Old Friend. 


In a hospital at Nashville, during the war, a wounded 
hero was placed on the amputating table, under the influ- 
ence of chloroform. They cut off his right arm and cast 
it, all bleeding, upon the pileof humanlimbs. They then 
laid him gently upon hiscouch. He woke from his stu- 
por and missed his arm. With his left arm he lifted the 
cloth, and there was nothing but the gory stump! 
** Where’s iny arm ?” he cried ; ‘‘get my arm; I want to 
see it once more—my strong right arm.” They brought 
ittohim. He took hold of the cold, clammy fingers, and 
looking steadfastly at the poor dead member, thus ad- 
dressed it with tearful earnestness: ‘* Good-by, old arm. 
We have been a long time together. We must part now. 
Good-by, old arm. Yon’ll never fire another carbine nor 
swing another saber for the Government,” and the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. He then said to those standing 
by, “‘ Understand, I don’t regret its loss. It has been 
torn from my body that not one State should be tern from 
this glorious Union.” It was by such heroic devotion 
that the rebellion was finally overpowered. 





A Good Many Boys and Girls 

Are now engaged in getting up premium clubs of sub- 
scribers, and several hundreds, if not thousands of them 
willobtain one or more of the good premiums we offer 
on another page. Atleast one of them will have the 16 
great volumes of the Cyclopedia, and another a Melodeon. 
A great many will carry off the large Dictionary, and 
several are getting Wringing Machines for their mothers. 
Very many are to have books, seeds, grape vines, etc., etc. 
Well, there is room enough in ghis broad country fora 
thousand more boys and girls to each obtain a premium, 
and the business part of obtaining subscribers will be 
useful to all who engage in it. We could name an active 
young man in business in Philadelphia, whose first 
business experience was gained while a farmer-boy in 
New Jersey, in getting 90 subscribers for the Agricultur- 
ist, ten years ago. He refers to it with pleasure, as his 
first stepping stone. Let enterprising boys and girls try 
their skill this month. If they get but few names this 
year, they will do some good to themselves and others, 
and learn how to do more another year. Select the pre- 
mium you want most and try for it. The premium 
offers will be kept open several months yet, but begin the 
work to-day. Send the names on every week,so that 
people may begin to receive the paper, and they will 
help you. The premium will be sent as soon as all the 
subscribers required are received. They need not come 
all together, nor all from the same post office, Only let 
us know with each name to whom it is to be credited for 
apremium. Perhaps your father will help you. 





PuzzLEs For THE ToncvE.—Repeat the following 
rapidly three or four times: Six gay green geese greased. 
Auso: A crow flew over the river with a lump of raw 
liver, Atso: Repeat rapidly: Mix a batch of biscuit. 

BispLE QueEstions.—What did Adam first plant in 
the Garden of Eden? Whose daughter was Noah? 
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(Business Notices—$1 25 per agate line of space.) 


A Card. a 


For the purpose of more fully supplying the wants of 
the public, and in order to prevent unscrupulous dealers 
from palming off inferior and worthless goods as the 
Morton Gop Pens, I shall hearafter s—ELL No Goons 
AT WHOLESALE excepting only to duly Appointed and 
Authorized Agents, to whom a Certificate of such Agen- 
cy will be given, and who alone shall be able to sell the 
Morton Pens in that city or village. 

To my Agents I shall give a liberal discount upon their 
agreeing to supply the public at my published and well 
kuown prices. 

Jewellers or Stationers will, in all cases, be preferred 
as Agents. 

Conditions and Terms for Agency will be stated upon 
application, by letter or otherwise. 

Where no Agency is established, those wishing the 
Morton Pen must send to my store, where prompt at- 
tention will be given to their orders. 


~ 





A Circular, with fac-simile Engravings of all Sizes 


and Prices, will be sent to any one on receipt of letter 
postage. : 
Address A. Morton, No. 25 Maiden-lane, New-York. 


The Book for Agents 
IS LLOYD’S ILLUSTRATED 








From the capture of FORT SUMTER, April 14, 1861, 
to the capture of JEFFERSON DAVIS, May 10, 1865. 

Embracing 268 Battle Descriptions, 39 Buographical 
Sketches, 4 Steel Portraits, 45 Electrotype Portraits, 17 
Fine Maps, 13 Battle Pictures, and a general Keview of 
the War. SOLD ONLY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Complete in one Royal octavo volume, of more than 

00 pages. Ornamented and Bound in the most at- 
tractive styles. Prices $4.50 and $5.00 With unsur- 
passed facilities we believe we have produced the best 
and most salable ook pertaining to the war, 

The Acricutturist for May 1865, says: “ We have 
already spoken favorably of the reliable character of 
the House of H. H. LLOYD §& CO.—Notiece that the 
initials are H. H.’——AGENTS wishing to secure ex- 
clusive rights must apply immediately to 

H. H. LLOYD, 21 John-st., New-York. 
te i. H. L. & CO., have the Largest, Best and 
Cheapest Assortment of Maps, Charts, Photographs, 
Steel Engravings and Prints in the United States. 


The Choicest of Holiday Gifts this Season will be 
JEAN INGELOW'S 


SONGS OF SEVEN, 


Lillustrated. 

This peautiful poem descriptive of Seven periods in 
the life of Woman, has been brought out regardless of 
expeuse. It contains a fine portrait of the authoress, 
from a photograph furnished expressly for this book, and 
will be much sought after by the many admirers of this 
graceful poetess. In one elegant quarto volume. Price 
$5 00 in cloth, $8.00 in morocco, 

FOR TIIE BOYS, we have our new book by Capt. 
Marryatt, author of ‘“ Masterman Ready,” 


THE PRIVATEERSMAN. 


ADVENTURES BY SEA AND Lanp, £00 Years Ago. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Price, $1.50, 
For sale by all Booksellers and mailed post-paid by 
the Publishers, ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 








CLERGYMEN, TEACHERS, THE PRESS 
unite in saying that the new juvenile magazine, 


“OUR YOUNG FOLKS,”’ 


is the best magazine for the young ever published in Ameri- 
ca. Itis filled with attractive illustrations, and its articles, 
in prose and poetry, are by the best writers for children in 
the country. 





It is sold at the low price of two dollars a year. Each 
number contains sixty-four pages, beautifully printed. A 
liberal discount to clubs. Send 20 cents for a specimen copy 
and circular to the publishers, 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS 


GIVEN AWAY. 


Send for a Catalogue. 
B. 8S. FENTON & CO., 
* 126 Nassausstreet, 
New-York. 


Choice Gift Book. 


The Foundations of History. 
See advertisement in November Agriculturist, 











THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY, AND WEEKLY. 


THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST POLITICAL, LITERARY, AND MIS- 
CELLANEOUS NEWSPAPER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Edited by HENRY J. RAYMOND. 


Tue New York Times is now in the fifteenth year of {ts publication, and is widely known as one of the most 
firmly established and successful newspapers in the United States. Throughout the recent war against the Rebel- 
lion it maintained, with unfaltering trust in tle people, the cause of the Union and the Constitution, and gave to 
President Lincotn and his Administration a cordial, energetic, and effective support. 

Now that the war is closed, the Times gives to the Administration of President Jonnson a hearty support, in its 
efforts to reorganize Republican governments in the Rebel States, aud to renew their constitutional relations with 
the National authority. It will urge the adoption of all just and proper measures for consolidating the peace and 
prosperity of the whole country, upon the basis of equal and exact justice to all men of every section, without dis- 


tinction of class or color. 
While a due share of its space is devoted to the discussion of Political topics, the Timgs aims also to give all 


proper attention to the Literature, Science, and Social topics of the day. It seeks to discuss every thing with candor, 


and with a view rather to the attainment of practical results than to the defence and propagation of special theories. 
It enjoys, in every department, the aid of éxperienced and accomplished writers, who are familiar with the subjects 
they treat, and who bring to the Times the benefit of a warm interest in its reputation and success. 

Special attention is given to Congressional Reports, to Agriculture and Commerce, to Foreign News, and to an 
accurate and intelligent record of the financial, political, and miscellaneous movements of the day. 

(= The price of the New York Times (Daily) is Four Cents, 


To Mail Subscribers, per annum...... +05 .2e0--eeeeeeee biesse ectceknecesscceunartehe $10 00 
Including Sunday Morning Edition... ......++.¢4+ se eeeeceessseeeerses connenees 12 00 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES. 

One Copy, 1 year... 2.0.0. ccc ccccccccsccecs s ececglbat pegs <a ove cccccccccese Try 
Two copies, 1 year........ccccee oe - ccccevccece Bieatecccesa sessesceseuse o6 Pe cecece 5 00 
THE WEEKLY TIMES. 

One copy, 1 year........ cccccee dese Seana sevesacessasces 60 ccc capecceteneseres epee ose OO 
Three copies, 1 yearn ceiss. cess cccccewsespccccces vercccce ieee anc cnnee cee cececeos 5 00 


Fresh names may at any time be added to Clubs, both of the WrExiy and Sem1-WeEeExkLy, at Club rates. 
Payments invariably in advance. We have no authorized travelling Agents, Remit in Checks or Post Office 


money-orders wherever it can be done, 
Address, H, J. RAYMOND & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS, | 


ADAPTED TO SECULAR AND SACRED MUSIC. 
FOR 


DRAWING ROOMS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, &c. 








Forty Styles, Plain or Elegant Cases, 1 to 12 Stops. 


PRICE $110 to #1000. 


They occupy little space; are very elegant as furniture; not liable to get out of order, and are securely boxed 


so that they can be sent any where by ordinary freight routes, in perfect condition. 


Forty-Eight Gold or Silver Medals, 


or other highest premiums have been awarded to Mason & Hamlin within a few years, and thirteen within a few 
weeks ; a larger number it is believed, than have ever been taken by any other manufacturer of instruments, in a 


similar period. . 
More than Two Hundred and Fifty of the most Prominent Artists 


and Musicians 


in the country have given their written testimony to the value and attractiveness of the Mason & Hamuin Cainer 


Oreans, their adaptedness to private and public use, and THEIR SUPERIORITY TO EVERY THING ELSE OF THE CLASS. 

“T can only reiterate what so many in the musical profession have said before—that for equality, promptness and 
exquisite tone, they are unequaled, * * * A most charming addition to the musical resources of professional as 
well as xamateur musicians."—Joun H. Witcox, Boston. “The best reed instruments made in the world are made 
in the United States, and your Cabinet Organs are greatly superior and by far the best made here."—Max Margt- 
zex. ‘Sure to find its way intoevery household of taste and refinement which can possibly afford its moderate ex- 
pense.”—L. M. GotscnaLk, ‘Such pure musical tones, promptness and smoothness of action and fine variety of 
effect I have not found in any other instrument of the class.”—S. B. Mirus, New York. ‘“ The best instrument of 
its class with which I am acquainted, and worthy a place in every drawing room.”—Harry Sanperson, New York. 
“No instrument of the same description can at all compare with your delightful Cabinet Organs, * * “The per- 
fection which you have attained in these instruments has opened a new field for the interpretation of much music of 
a high order which has heretofore required the aid of several instruments.”—B. J. Lane, Boston. ‘ Really so ex- 
cellent that there can hardly be much difference of opinion respecting them.”—WiLL1am Mason. New York. ‘In 
every respect far superior to every thing I have ever seen of the kind, either in Europe or America.”——-Ggo. Wasn- 
BourNE Moroan, New York. “Surpasses every thing in this line Ihave yet seen, whether French or American.” 
Joun ZunpDEL, New York. “ Far surpasses all other instruments of the kind that have come under my observa- 
tion.”—CarL ZERRAHN, Boston. “ Exceeds in my estimation every other instrument of this general class.’""—Tuos. 
Hastines. ‘I should think they would become very much sought after as parlor instruments, as well as for public 
performance.”—SieismunD THaLBEeRG. “I can recommend them with confidence.”—LowELt Mason. “I have 
never seen any thing of the kind that interested me so mugh.”—GEo. F. Root. ‘As soon as the pubiic become ac- 
quainted with the superior merits of your ‘instrument, your only trouble will be to supply the demand.”—Wwm. B. 
BrapDBuRyY. 

[ce Observe that the Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs are adapted to secular as well as sacred music. The most 
rapid, lively music can be played upon them, and they are capable of great variety of effect. Some of the styles are 
very exquisite pieces of furniture. 

Circulars with full particulars to any address, free. 


Warerooms, 596 Broadway, New York. 274 Washington Street, Boston, 
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GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 
37 Park Row, New-York. 


“THE HORTICULTURIST,’ 
Twenty-first Annual Volume—1866. 
Two Dollars and Fifty-Cents per Annum. 


A permanent, reliable, and first-class journal, published 
Monthly, at Two DoLLaRs AND FirTy CENTs per Annum, 
and devoted to the OrcHaRD, VINEYARD, GARDEN and 
NURSERY, to culture under Glass, Landscape Gardening, 
Rural Architecture, and the Embellishment and Improve- 
ment of Country, Suburban and City Homes. Handsomely 
Illustrated. Specimen numbers, post-paid, 25 cents. 


Volume for 1865 now ready, handsomely bound in 
cloth, post paid to any address, THREE DOLLARS. 

Volume for 1865 bound and post-paid, and numbers for 
1866, $4 50. 

Volumes for 1864 and 1865 bound and post-paid, and num- 
bers for 1866, $6 00. 

The three volumes contain 1200 royal octavo pages of 
reading matter from the best writers in the country, hand- 
somely illustrated, a valuable series for every library. 


THE HORTICULTURIST, 
for 1865. 


Which we send bound and post-paid every where for THREE 
Do.uars, is the most valuable volume that has been publish- 
ed in twenty years. The LACKLAND articles, (illustrated) 
from the pen of DonaLp G. MITCHELL, Esq., author of My 
Farm of Edgewood, are worth the price of the volume, 


In addition, there are articles on 


FRUITS, 
FLOWERS, 
HORTICULTURE, 
RURAL ART, ETC., 

From Epwarp 8. Ranp, Jr., author of Flowers for Par- 
lor and Garden. 

EpMUND MokRISs, author of Ten Acres Enough. 

FRANCIS PARKMAN, the Historian. 

A. 8. FULLER, author of the Grape Culturist. 

F. R. ELLIort, author of Western Fruit Grower's Guide, 

Gro. E. Woopwakp, author of Woodward's Country 
Homes. 

R. BucHANAN, author of Grape and Strawberry Culture. 

Cuas, DOWNING, editor Downing's Fruits of America. 

Gro. HusMANN, author of Grape Culture at the West. 

C. N. BEMENT, author of American Poulterer’s Companion, 

THE EDITOR OF SaRGENT’s EDITION OF Downing’s 
Landscape Gardening. 

Francis W. Woopwarp, author of Woodward's Graper- 
ies and Horticultural Buildings. 

Hon. Joun S§. Ret, of Indiana, Rey. A. D. GRIDLEY, of 
Hamilton College, Rev. E. C. Cressy, of Trenton, N. J., and 
others of the best practical talent and ability in the country, 
The volume for 1866 will maintain, and if possible exceed this 
standard. 

1866—Two Dollars and Fifty Cents; 1865, 
bound and post-paid, and 1866—§4 50; 1864 
and 1865, bound and post-paid, and 1866—$6. 


GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
37 Park-Row, N. Y. 





THE HORTICULTURIST. 
Twenty-first Annual Volume—1866. 
MoNTELY. Two DoLLarRs AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM. 


Specimen Numbers, Post-paid, Twenty-five Cents. 


GEO. E, & F. W. WOODWARD, PUBLISHERS, 
87 Park Row, New-York. 
Every one who has an acre lot, a Garden, a Fruit Farm, a 
Vineyard, a House to Build, Out-buildings to Erect, a Home 
to embellish and beautify, will need the HoRTICULTURIST 
for 1866. 


250 Dollars in Premiums 


offered to 


Architects, Landscape Gardeners and others, 
For Publication, with Author’s name attached. All Designs 
should be handed in before First of February, 1866. 

Premiums.—fFor best series of Designs embracing all 
varieties of Out-buildings, Ice-Houses, Summer-Houses, Ob- 
servatories, Kiosks, Poultry Houses, Dairy-Houses, Corn- 
Houses, Bird-boxes, Well and Spring Houses, Aviaries, 
Gates, Fences, Boat-houses, Rustic Seats, &c.; small Per- 
spective Views and Plans, with short description, $50, second 
best, $30. 


1, For best Plan and Perspective View ofa Farm-House, 
suitable fora medium sized family, managing a farm of 
about 100 Acres, $25; second best, $15. 


2. For best Plan and Perspective View of a Suburban Cot- 
tage, for a family of about six persons, owning 3 to 5 acres of 
ground, $25; second best, $15. 


8. For best design for laying-out, planting, and embellish- 
ing a square acre lot, with public road on one side only, 
with ornamenta? frounds, garden, fruit, and full explana- 
tions—$10. 


4. For best three designs for laying-out a 8, 5, and 10 acre 
lot, square or otherwise, for Suburban occupation, embel- 
lishing the same in proportion to size, and planning the bal- 
ance in garden, fruit, &c., to produce the best income, with 
explanations,—$10, $15 and $25. 


5. For best plan of a Fruit Farm, 10 to 15 acres, with loca- 
tion and classes of fruit, quantities of each, &c.; the whole 
arranged with a view to the greatest profit,—$30. 


All Plans to be drawn to a Scale, and may be in lead-pen- 
cilonly. An impartial committee will be appointed to decide. 


Messrs. GEO. E. & F. W. Woopwarp reserve the right in 
all cases to engrave and publish, with author's name attach- 
ed, all designs of merit that may be offered, without further 
compensation. 
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The “ HoRTICULTURIST” during the year 1865, in addition 
to nearly 400 pages of closely printed reading matter, pub- 
lished 208 pages of advertisements from all the leading nur- 
serymen in the land; from agricultural implement manufac- 
turers, Seedsmen, Florists and others who deal in articles re- 
quired by those engaged in rural pursuits, THE INCOME OF 
THE HORTICTLTURIST from advertising is larger than that 
of any other Horticultural Magazine published in the world. 
Its circulation is large, and principally among the substan- 
tial men of the country ; men who have fine farms and coun- 
try seats, and money to spend. 

It has been before the public Twenty Years, and adver. 
tisers who commenced with us, have, through adverse and 
prosperous times, in War and Peace, persistently spread their 
business before the public; they have grown rich by it, and 
follow it up with a zeal that characterizes profitable invest- 
ments. 

Address, 





GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
37 Park Row, New York, 





THE HORTICULTURIST. 


Twenty-first Annual Volume—1866. 
MonTHLY. Two DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM. 
Specimen Numbers, Post-paid, Twenty-five Cents. 


GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, PUBLISHERS. 
87 Park Row, New-York. 





All Agricultural, Horticultural and Agricultural Books, 
Papers, and Periodicals published in this country can be had 
at this Office, or mailed to any address on receipt of price. 

Send for Priced Catalogue free, 


—_—- —~_-_ 





WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 

A practical work on the Design and Construction of Coun- 
try Houses, Stables, Out-buildings, &c., handsomely illustra- 
ted with 122 designs and plans, principally of low priced 
buildings, with an illustrated chapter on the construction of 
Balloon Frames, which are stronger, and forty per 
cent, cheaper, than the mortise and tenon frame. Every 
man who contemplates building a house should have this 
book. Init will be found plans-and exterior views of com- 
pact convenienthouses, suitable for farm, suburban and vil- 
lage residences, taken from practical examples, nearly every 
house having been built. These plans and suggestions will 
aid any one in planning a house for himself. In these days 
of high priced building, the article on BALLOON FRAMING 
is worth more than 100 times the price of the book. A me- 
chanic who proposes to build a mortise and tenon frame west 
of Chicago can not get employment, Price $1.50, post-paid, 
to any address. 








Woodward’s Graperies and Horticultural Buildings. 

A practical work giving full direction for Designing, Con- 
structing and Heating all classes of buildings for growing 
plants and ripening fruit under glass, being the result of an 
extensive professional practice in all departments of the de- 
sign and construction of Horticultural Buildings, and of 
Culture under Glass, Price $1.50, post-paid, to any address. 


Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 

A first-class Weekly Agricultural paper; twenty-seventh 
semi-annual volume begins January Ist, 1866, 8832 quarto 
pages annually. Two Dollars and fifty cents per annum. 

Embracing an 
Agricultural Department, The Poultry Yard, 
The Breeder and Grazier, The Bee-keeper, 
Horticultural Department, Fireside De- 
partment, Domestic Economy, Record 
of the Times, Dairy Department, 
Weekly Produce Markets, etc. 

Specimen numbers, post-paid, Eight cents. Subscriptions 
and Advertisements received, and back numbers and yol- 
umes supplied. 


THE GARDENER’S MONTHLY. 


A reliable standard monthly periodical, 8th annual volume, 
devoted to all departments of Horticulture, Two Dollars per 
annum; with the HorTICULTURIST, Four Dollars per annum, 
Specimen copies, post-paid, 20 cents. 








PRICED CATALOGUE 

Sent free to any address, of all publications on 

Agriculture, Mechanices, 
Horticulture, Rural Economy, &c. 
Architecture, 

Orders executed for the Purchase of Books on all subjects. 
Subscriptions made to all papers and periodicals. After ist 
of January, 1866, a complete file of every Agricultural Paper 
in the Country can be found in this @ice, and Subscriptions 
received for them. 

GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
AGRICULTURAL BOOKS, PAPERS and PERIODICALS, 
37 Park Row, New-York. 
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The Sewing Machine. 
—_—~— 

The first attempts to sew by mactifnery date as far back 
as the year 1755; but the practicability of the Sewing 
Machine as a substitute for hand labor, in uniting fabrics 
by means of seams of continuous stitches, was not fully 
established until nearly a century later. The inventive 
minds of Europe failed in their efforts to reduce to prac- 
tice the idea of Machine Sewing, and it was left for the 
genius of America to produce and give to the world the 
first practical Sewing Machine. Of the usefulness of this 
invention it is unnecessary to speak at this late day. The 
prejudices that impeded its early introduction have long 
since been swept away by the stern facts which its every- 
day successes practically demonstrate, and for the last 
ten years the Sewing Machine has been universally re- 
cognized as a necessity in the manufacture or putting to- 
gether of every known description of textile fabric, and 
an important addition to the household economy. 

As manufacturers and inventors, Grover & Baker are 
the most prominent names identified with the Sewing 
Machine. Elias Howe invented the Shuttle Stitch Ma- 
chine, but did not manufacture more than were necessary 
to use as models in his lawsuits, until after the Sewing 
Machine was made practical and useful by subsequent 
inventors. A.B. Wilson improved on the feeding mech- 
anism of Howe’s machine, and invented a substitute for 
the Howe shuttle in the rotary hvok of the Wheeler & 
Wilson machine, which makes the shuttle stitch by a dif- 
ferent mechanism. Grover & Baker invented the machine 
making the Grover & Baker Elastic Stitch, and have 
been manufacturing their machines ever since the taking 
out of their patent. There are over 150,000 of the Grover 
& Baker Elastic Stitch Machines now in use, which is 
abundant evidence that the excellences of this stitch are 
appreciated by the public. 

Soon after Howe’s invention became known, a number 
of manufacturers of Sewing Machines appeared in the 
field, each with some little attachment or improvement, 
on the strength of which they sought to identify them- 
selves with the Sewing Machine, in the public mind. 
Nearly all these made Shuttle Stitch Machines, and it 
was their interest incommon to cry down and damage, to 
the extent of their ability, their formidable rival, the 
Grover & Baker Elastic Stitch Machine ; and no means, 
honorable or otherwise, were spared by them to prejudice 
the public against it. Despite all this opposition, the 
Grover & Baker Machines gradually but surety worked 
their way into the foremost place in public favor, relying 


solely on their intrinsic and manifest merit over other | 


machines. 

As further evidence of their great popularity, we may 
state that they have been awarded the highest premiums 
at all the State Fairs at which they were entered in com- 
petition the past three years, and at hundreds of Institute 
and County Fairs. They have also been awarded gold 
medals and diplomas at various exhibitions of England, 
France, Spain, and Austria, and have been furnished by 
command to the Empress of France, Empress of Russia, 
Empress of Brazil, Queen of Spain, and Queen of Bavaria. 

Keeping pace with the growing demand for their Ma- 
chines, Grover & Baker increased their facilities for man- 
ufacturing, and invented and built new machinery, of the 
most perfect kind, adapted to all the parts of the Sewing 
Machine. The Company’s manufactory is at Boston, and 
they have wholesale depots in all the principal cities of 
the Union ; in London and Liverpool, England, and Mel- 
bourne, Australia. Agencies are also established in all 
the other leading cities of the Old World, and in almost 
every village of the New. The Company conduct twenty- 
four establishments in their own name, and employ in 
connection with them over 300 clerks, salesmen, me- 
chanics, and operators. At the Factory, in the manu- 
facture of Machines, Stands, Cabinets, etc., between four 
and five hundred hands are employed, capable of turning 
out complete, from thirty to forty thousand Machines per 
annum. The principal depot for foreign export is at 495 
Broadway, New York, at which place a large retail trade 
is also done. This establishment is three stories in front, 





and extends through to Mercer-street, 200 feet. Unique 
in design and magnificently fitted up, it ranks among the 
first of the commercial palaces of Broadway, and is 
wholly occupied by their business. 

* The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine makes a double 
thread Elastic Stitch, and forms a seam of great strength 
and beauty, peculiarly adapted for family sewing and the 
manufacture of goods where firmness and elasticity of 
seam are required. The mechanism of the machine fs 
simple, the parts few, its movements quiet, and the 
method of operating it easily acquired. It uses the thread 
directly from the spool as purchased. One side of the 
seam can be made highly ornamental for embroidering, 
by using colored silk or worsted. 

The importance of Grover & Baker’s inventions will 
be more apparent when itis understood, that the principle 
of the Grover & Baker Machines is entirely different 
from that of the Howe Machine, and all those making 
the Howe Shuttle Stitch, among which are the Singer, 
Wheeler & Wilson, Florence, etc. The Grover & 
Baker Machine, making the double thread Elastic Stitch, 
from the time of its invention in 185], has taken its posi- 
tion as acompetitor for public favor against the entire 
class of machines descended from the Howe shuttle in- 
vention, and bases its claims for superiority over these, 
not on any improvement on or attachment tothe machine 
that Howe invented, but on mechanism of an entirely 
different principle, forming a seam possessing qualities 
impossible of attainment by any machine making the 
Shuttle Stitch of Howe. When treating the subject of 
Sewing Machines, therefore, it is only necessary to hold 
in view the two principles of forming a seam with two 
threads by machinery, viz., the Shuttle Stitch and the 
Grover & Baker Elastic Stitch. 

It is not only unnecessary, but leads to confusion, to 
speak of this Shuttle Machine or that Lock Stitch Ma- 
chine, for by whoever manufactured or by whatever name 
it may be known, the Shuttle and Lock Stitch are iden- 
tical, and it possesses the same merits and the same 
faults that it had twenty years ago. Those contemplating 
the use of Sewing Machines in their business or their 
homes, should attach as much importance to the selection 
of the one or the other principle, as if they were deter- 
mining the choice between hand and machine sewing. 
There are a great many uses, in manufactories and 
families, to which the Grover & Baker Stitch can be suc- 
cessfully applied, in which the Shuttle Stitch would be 
utterly useless, while there is no use to which the latter 
can be applied that the former will not accomplish. 
Where both principles can be applied to the same uses 
with comparatively equal success, it is ef little im- 
portance which is adopted. There are however numerous 
employments for the Sewing Machine where the supe- 
riority of one kind is so marked, that a wrong conclusion 
as to the stitch best suited would result in failure. 

The following extracts from testimony taken on oath, 
in a recent case before the Hon. Commissioner of Patents 
we consider conclusive proof of the superiority of the 
Grover & Baker Elastic Stitch Machine for nearly all 
the uses to which machine sewing can be applied. 

Epwarp S. Renwick, of New York City, a profes- 
sional engineer, says ; 

“The seam produced, while secure, is extremely 
elastic, and can be strained to as great an extent as the 
cloth in which it is sewed, without the fracture of the 
threads, while the two-thread seams, sewed by machines 
not embodying the said Grover & Baker’s invention, are 
easily fractured by straining the cloth, particularly when 
bias seams are sewed. The Grover & Baker Machines 
are therefore adapted to sewing a great variety of articles, 
which can not be sewed advantageously by other sewing 
machines.” 

Henry B. Renwick, of New ¥ork, civil and mechan- 
ical engineer, says: 

“T further say, that machines embodying this invention 
(the Grover & Baker Elastic Stitch) are made and sold 
in great numbers, to my knowledge, and are by many 
preferred for all purposes, and by many others for special 
purposes, to any other sewing machines; such preference 
being due, in my opinion, to the peculiar elastic charac- 
ter and the strength of the stitch, and also to the ease 
with which a knowledge of the working of the machine 
may be acquired, and further, to the fact that less care in 
the adjustment of the tension is required in these than in 
any other double-thread machines.” 

A.BerT H. Hook, of New York, a mechanical en- 
gineer, says: 

“From my experience and observation, I state un- 
hesitatingly that the Grover & Baker Machine is the best 
sewing machine for general domestic and family use yet 
made. It combines, in the greatest extent, firmness, 
elasticity, and durability of seam, simplicity of construc- 
tion and ease of management, capacity of doing the 
greatest variety of work, including ornamental work and 


embroidery--advantages not possessed by any other’ 


machine. Notwithstanding my own inventions in that 
line, I use the Grover & Baker Machine in my family, 
and recommend it to my friends,” 





Mrs, BeLiina FroEeHLICcH, of 123 East Seventeenth- 
street, New York, savs: : 

“‘T have had personal experience of four years and a 
half, during whieh time I have used it for all the various 
wants of a large family, on all materials; have made or- 
namental work with it, quilting, tucking ; and for ¢ress- 
making purposes I have found it to answer my ends per> 
fectly. The machine I used was the Groyer & Baker 
Family Sewing Machine. I have had work perrormed 
for me on other family sewifg machines—the Wheeler & 
Wilson, and Singer ; am rather familiar with their mode 
of operation. I am of the opinion that the elasticity of 
the seams made on the Grover & Baker Family Sewing 
Machines is of great value for all garments of family 
wear, particularly those subjected to washing and iron- 
ing ; that the facility of ripping a seam to a given point, 
without injuring or loosening the rest of the seam, is 
likewise of great value, The ornamental work can be 
performed with great ease and facility upon this machine, 
and surpasses all other machines in this particular fea- 
ture. Jt is not very liable to get out of order; easy to 
operate on, and easy to learn to operate on; not com- 
plicated, easily managed, easy to —_ its parts, and the 
spools are easily attached, without the necessity of wind- 
ing both above and below, as the machine sews directly 
from the spools as purchased ; the tension is easily regu- 
lated, and does not-vary, and does not require readjust- 
ment in passing from light to —— work. As to strength 
and durability of seam, I can testify having garments in 
use during four and a half years, which have been con- 
stantly subjected to washing, wringing, and ironing, and 
which have given out in the fabric before the seam has 
shown any sign of weakness. In my judgment it is, be- 
vond all question, the best Family Sewing Machine in 
use. I also prefer the manner in which the work runs 
over the machine from the operator, getting out of the 
way as fast as sewed, and thereby enabling the operator 
to sit in acomfortable position. In strength and durability 
of seam, I judge its work to last longer and wear better 
than the seams of the other machines known to me.” 

Mrs. CuarLoTTE D. Warts, wife of Dr. Rozssrr 
Warts, of New York City, says: 

“T have been, since the introduction of Sewing Ma- 
chines for family use, much interested in them, and have 
taken much pains to inform myself practically of the 
merits of the different leading machines in the market for 
family use. My established judgment is that the Grover 
& Baker Machine, making the stitch known as the Grover 
& Baker Stitch, is superior to all others, for the following 
reasons, for family sewing: 

‘‘ First.—The seam is stronger and more elastic than 
any other. 

** Second.--It is more easily managed, and capable of 
doing a greater variety and range of work than any other. 

“ Third.—In addition to plain sewing, this machine is 
capable of executing ornamental work of great variety 
and beauty. 

“T think the family Sewing Machine, as an instrument 
for domestic h« hold use, 1 in importance to no 
other invention yet made ; and I believe, for the reasons 
stated, the Grover & Baker decidedly the best Family 
Sewing Machine. I have used a Sewing Machine in my 
family for many years, and would not be willing to dis- 
pense with it on any account.” 

Mrs. Mary A. ParKER, wife of Dr. WiLLarp Parker, 
of New York, says: 

*« Since the introduction of Sewing Machines, and dur- 
ing the last ten years, I have becn particularly interested 
in ascertaining their relative merits and real value as in- 
struments for domestic use in families. I am familiar 
with the leading machines in the market for family use. 
In my judgment, established from long observation and 
experience, the Grover & Baker Machine, making the 
Double-Loop Grover & Baker Stitch, is decidedly supe- 
rior to any other for family use. This machine makes at 
the same time a stronger and more elastic seam than an 
other ; is capable of doing a greater variety of work wit 
less change of adjustment than any other; and, in addi- 
tion to the work accomplished by other machines, is cap- 
able of doing ornamental work and embroidery. I think 
it would be difficult to estimate too highly the value of 
the Grover & Baker machine as an instrument for 
family use.” 

Saran Epwarps, proprietor of store 745 Broadway, 
New York, says: 

“T am proprietor of the establishment for the manu- 
facture and sale of children and ladies’ furnishing goods, 
No. 745 Broadway, New York. I am thoroughly and 

ractically acquainted with the merits of the leading 
Sewing Machines in the market adapted to my business, 
or for fine sewing. I have used machines for several 
years, and state, with the utmost confidence, that the 
Grover & Baker Machine is superior to any other for fine 
family and general work. Although I have other machines 
making the shuttle or lock-stitch of high reputation, 
I would not use any other than the Grover & Baker upon 
work when elasticity and strength of seam are required. 
The capacity of the Grover & Baker Machine for doing 
ornamental work, in addition to plain sewing, is of much 
importance and value.” 

Frank A. ALLEN, of the firm of ALLEN BRoTHERs, 
manufacturers of cloaks and-mantillag, New York, says: 


‘It is very much more simple than any other machine, 
so much so that I have learned a person who had never 
seen any machine, in two hours’ time, to run it well 
enough tostitch a cloak. As regards durability, I have 
machines that are now running, which I have had in use 
six years, running them at least six months in each year. 
They seldem get out of order, and require but a very 
small expense to repair them. As compared with other 
machines, as sean elasticity, durability, and strength 
of stitch, we find it much better in all these points than 
any other machine we have used. Much of the material 
used in the manufacture of cloaks is very elastic, and re- 

uires absolutely an elastic stitch. This we have never 

ound in any other machine than the Grover & Baker 
sufficient for the purpose. I have used one in my family 
about five years, on all kinds of work—fine, thick, and 
thin; and we give it the preference over other machines 
onaccount of its simplicity, and the Seat and strength 
of the stitch, and the readiness or facility with which any 
article of dress can be ornamented or embroidered.” 

( Independent.) 
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PRP cyrqensarg tisements $1 per line of iam space.) 
ee a 


DELAWARE 
AND 


IONA VINES. 


Parsons & Co., 


Offer for the Autumn trade, 
Delaware Grape Vines, 


grown from single eyes of hard wood, at the following low 
prices: 


No. 1, extra strong, $30 per 100.—$250 per 1000. 
$2,000 per 10,000. 
No. 2, fine plants, $20 per 100.—$150 per 1000. 
$1,200 per 10,000. 
IONA, ISRAELLA, 
and 
ADIRONDAC, 
No. 1, $2.00 each ; $18.00 per doz.; $100 per 100. 
No. 2, $1.50 each; $12.00 per doz.; $80 per 100, 
IONA—No. 3, $50 per 100. 


Our No, 1 Iona, are very strong, extra plants, grown from 
single eyes of hard wood. 


CONCORD VINES, 
$12 00 per 100; $75 00 per 1000; 
$700 per 10,000. 


We also offer fine plants of all the sorts of vines usually 
grown. Also 


PEAR, APPLE 


and other 


FRUIT TREES 


of the best varieties. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and 
SHRUBS. 
ROSES, Hybrid Perpetuals, at $20 per 100; $175 per 1000. 
These are all Remontants, of the best varieties, upon 
their own roots, not budded or grafted. 


Address PARSONS & CO., 
Flushing, N. Y. 
Lilies! Lilies! Lilies! 
For the Million. 


JAPAN and other LILIES by MAIL, 
at the following rates. 





each. per dos, 

Auratum (New Golden Lily of Japan), 
Strong flowering roots.......... $500 $50 00 
Lancifolium album ( White Japan)........ 
do rubrum (Red spotted Japan). 40cts. 400 
do rosecum (Rose spotted Japan) 40cts. 4 00 
do roseum monstrosum ( White & crimson) $1 00 $10 00 


Candidum fiore pleno, (Double White)... 25 cts. 2 50 
Kamptschatkense, (Orange).......... - 50cts, 5 00 
Tigrinum (Tiger Lily), Large roots....... 15 cts. 150 
Double Tuberoses, per doz., $1 50; per 100, $9 00; 

per 1000, $60 00. 


Clianthus Dampicri in varieties. 
New seeds of this splendid plant in papers of 10 Seeds for 
$1 00: 25 Seeds for $2 00: 100 Seeds tor $7 00, 
Auratum and other Lilies by the 100 to the 
Trade, at reduced rates. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-street, New-York. 


Plants by Mail. 


filson’s Early Blackherry, Large, Sweet and 
nag es ahead of all other Blackberries in market, and 
Phi more money Price, 1 Plant, $2; 12 te $21. 
Q Ae yr hia Ras yberry, 2 Plants, $1: lants, 
Apple Trees, 3 years old, tte on seed- 
fine dy will be sold cheap to clear ¢ the round, 
Send for Catalogues g:atis. IAM PARRY, 
py Lay N.'J. 


12 PLANTS SENT POST-PAID.—The Wilson 
Early Blackberry, remarkably large, sweet, hardy and 
roductive. Profitable because it will yield more ripe fruit 
n three weeks than the New Rochelle will the whole season. 
Noticed by OrnanGE Jupp, in August No, 1 plant, $2: 12 for 
$21. New Roc —_- ants, $1 per dozen; $2 per 100; Ry per 
1000, Philadelphia ees, $5 per dozen. Also 2 good 
varieties of Strawberries by the dozen, 100, or som Price 
List gratis. JOHN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, Burlington 
County, New Jersey. 


10 CASES CONTAINING 106 SELECTIONS 
of Bulbous Roots, production of the florists HENRY 
STORM & SON, of ir in Holland, containing Hya- 
cinths, Crocuses, and Tulips of all kinds and colors, for sale 
by E. CAYLUS DE RUYTER & CO., 57 Beaver-st., N. Y. 




















Iona Grape Wood. 


5,000 Select Buds, with well ripened wood, suitable for 
general propagation, and for grafting old vines, Will be 
sold in lots to suit purchasers, The wood was grown by my- 
self from vines had of C. W. Grant, the originator 
of this variety and the Israella. Address with 
stamp. A. BUSHNELL, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Garden Seeds. Garden Seeds. 


The subscriber has been en a over Raggi 2 years in rais- 
ing all kinds of Garden getable and Flower 
Seeds, and having over one hugired acres devoted to that 
eg oe is enabled to offer as 7 a stock of seeds as can 

e found in the country. Dealers can be supplied in any 
quantity, either by the pound, bushel, or — y put up in 
small ~¥e suitable for anne A list rices will ve 
sent to all applicants, G, KR. GARRETSON. Flu ushing, N. 


Seeds ! 








Bulbs!! Plants!!! 


WILLIAM HACKER, 
OFFICE 258 SouTH THIRD §ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Wholesale Dealer in Seeds, and Agent for the best English, 
French, and German growers. Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocusand 
other Bulbs direct from the Holland growers, Country mer- 
chants, Dealers and Druggists supplied at the lowest rates. 


MAPLE SUGAR. 

To make the Best Quality with the greatest 
Saving of Labor and Fuel, 
Use the Celebrated 
COOK’S EVAPORATOR. 


Maple Circular and Descriptive Pamphlet 
sent free on application. Parties desiring Agency will please 
write us immediately. 


BLYMYER, BATES & DAY, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 




















FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


No more useful or acceptable present for the Holidays, can 
be found by Parents or Guardians, than one of 


PARR’S TOOL CHESTS, 


containing complete setts of Tools for Boys, Gents, Farm- 
ers and Mechanics. 

Prices ranging according to size, from $2.00 to $110. 
Chests containing from 8 to 128 different Tools. To be ob- 
tained from all Hardware and Variety Dealers, and from 
the Manufacturers. 


Send for Circular to PARR & PARMELEF, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





EWEY’S FRUIT PLATES—800 Varieties. New 

Catalogue just issued, containing over Two HuNDRED 
new varieties, Nurserymen and Tree Dealers please order 
Catalogues, M. DEWEY, Agent, 
Horticultural Bookseller, Rochester, N. Y. 


Fancy Fowls. 


Pure bred fowls from recent importations. Fifteen varie- 
ties, viz.: Swan. Bremen and China Geese; Rouen and Ayls- 
bury Ducks. White and Grey Dorkings, Silver Spangled 
Hamburgs, Polands, Black Spanish, Caden Game. Sebright 


Bantams, &c. Address H. HAINES, 
Box 58, Elizabeth, N. J. 


PPREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for Sale.— 

Sent by Express to all parts of the Dated States, For 
N. P. BOYER & CO., 

Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


Lane’s Purchasing Agency, 


FOR PURCHASING 


at the lowest regular price, anything to be 
procured in New-York City, and at 
other accessible points, 


HARVEY B. LANE, 


151 Nassausstreet, New-York. 
JE MPLOYMENT, FOR ALL WHO DESIRE 








Circulars and Prices, Address 








tion. LARGE PROFITS and SECURITY AGAINST LOSS, 





it. GOOD BOOKS. Wholesale terms sent on rss | 


Enclose stamp, FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N, Y. 


A Nice Little Present 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

Every body will prize the Sewing Ripper, which 
takes out a seam faster than a sewing machine could make 
it, and with less danger of cutting, than with knife or scis- 
sors. Thousands have been sold, and no complaints made, 
Price, 50 cents, Just the thing for agents, 

A. C, FITCH, 151 Nassau street, N. Y. City. 


WHAT MATCHLESS BEAUTY 


Lingers on every glossy wave and riplet of her 
lovely hair, 


IVINS’ 
PATENT 


HAIR 





For einotng se and waving La- 
dies’ hair. 0 heat and 
no injury to the hair. 
They are put up in beauti- 
p fully lithographed boxes con- 
ining one sett (1 doz.) assort- 
ed lene, with full éivections for use accompanying 
each DOX 
No Lady’s toilette is complete without them. For sale 
throughout the country. Retailers will be poe mee by any 
— class Jobber of Notions in New York, Philadelphia, or 
oston 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
E. IVINS, Sixth-st. and Columbia Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—EX- 

TRAORDINARY NOVELTIES. Magnificent Steel En- 
gravings, suitable for a Splendid and reliable Fash- 
ions; Original Stories and oems: very valuable Music; 
Full-Size Patterns of the Latest Styles, and other valuable 
features. Do not fail to see this magnificent Magazine. 
Single copies, 25 cents; yearly, $3, with a valuable premium, 
Address W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, No. 473 Broadway. 











Books by Return Mail.—Any Book, Map, 
Chart, Portrait, Album, Magazine, or Paper, sent “by Re- 
turn Post,” at Publishers’ prices, All Dictionaries, Gazet- 
teers and Encyclopedias on the Natural Sciences, may be had 
at this office. Please address MESSRS. FOWLER & WELLS 
889 Broadway, New-York. 


HE } NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW- 
R 


Yo 

CAPITAL..... $2,000,000. SURPLUS. ...81.200,000. 
This Bank will issue Certificates of pepe. be — ‘inter- 

est on favorable terms, J. L. WORTH, Cashier, 


New-York, Aug. 21, 1865, 


PATENT CORK ROLESH! 


THE 


pOrirg 
cLOT HES 
=O WRINGER 


Covered with Beautiful White Duck, the Best, 
the cheapest, and most durable, Cork_Rolls, Cog Ww heels, 
Galvanized Iron Frame. Depot of the ———— any, 494 Broad- 
way, New York. Price $8.00. Agents and § lippers liberally 
dealt with. Send for Circular, 

















Renin Shee Sieadenarters 
for Spring Horses, Cantering Horses, Self-operating Swings 
Brown's Baby Tenders, and Toys of all kinds, 

LEWIS TIBBALS, 
510 Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, 

Invalid Propellers and Chairs on hand and made to order, 

Send for Circular. 





‘¢ The Alphabet Made Easy.” 


On the Jdea system, will save fretting, scolding and c 
and give a taste for reading, Send to SARGENT WILS N 
HINKLE, Cincinnati, Ohio, 15 cents for one copy, 25 for two, 


FIRST-RATE PATENT CAN BE BOUGHT 
at from $25 to $50 per County. It can be made by any 
Carpenter, and is needed in every family. Address 
S. MACFERRAN, 72i Chestnut-street, 
Philadelphia, 


WORTH GOODRICH'S NEW SEED- 
200 UK POTATOES by mail. Circulars free 








/ Sendforone, P, SUTTON, Pittston, Pa, Box 328, 
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It isnot only A Noiseless and Charming Cra- 
dle, butis easily and instantly changed into either of the 
following articles, each in itself complete and perfect, namely: 

A Reclining and Sitting Couch for infants. 

A Baby-Jumper, allowing perfect freedom of motion, 
(See Cut.) 

A Baby-Horse for children of either sex. , 

A Baby-Walker, attractive and useful. ‘ 

A Nursery Chair. 

A High Chair for the table. 

An Ottoman, and; 

A delightful Hobby-Horse for boys or girls. 

The Baby-Tender is entirely safe, simple, and easily under- 
stood, and, with ordinary care, will last for many years, It 
stands on casters (no part being suspended), occupies no 
more space than a small trunk, and may be safely moved by 
a child of three years, 

Those who have never used it have no conception of the 
toil and anxiety which it saves to those having the care of 
infants and children. 

Since the illustrated description of the Baby-Tender was 
published in the American Agriculturist, with the hearty 
endorsement of the editor, in December 1864, several import- 
ant improvements have been added, which are commended 
by the same authority. The iron work of the apparatus is 
made at the well-known establishment of Messrs. Wheeler 
& Wilson, which is a sufficient guarantee of excellent 
workmanship. 

As the Baby-Tenders are now fitted up, no more accepta- 
ble, or useful Holiday Gift could be made in a family where 
there isa baby. It is emphatically a “Help for Mothers,” 

For Descriptive Circulars, etc., Address 

THE BABY-TENDER MF’G CoO., 
939 Broadway, New-York. 


$125 A MONTH! 


WANTED lexSEWING MACHINE AGENTS! Everywhere, 
to introduce the new SHAW & CLARK Twenty Dollar 
Family Sewing Machine, the only low price machine in the 
country which is licensed by Grover & Baker, Wheeler & 
Wilson, Howe, Singer & Co., and Bachelder. Salary and ex- 
penses, or large commissions allowed. All other Machines 
now sold for less than forty dollars each are infringements, 
and the seller and user liable. Illustrated circulars sent 
free. Address, SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 


New and Marvelous! 


MAGNESIUM WIRE, a small piece of which will give a 
LIGHT EQUAL TO SEVENTY-FOUR STEARINE CANDLES—8O 
intense that it has heen secn 28 miles at Sea; can be carried 
safely in the vest pocket, and ignited with a common match, 
Further particulars on application, ONxz Corr (four feet) 
25cts. FIvE COILs, (twenty feet) $1.00 = mail, post-paid, 

dress ADAMS & CO., Boston. 











PORTABLE 
PRINTING OFFICES. 


For Merchants, Druggists, Hospitals, small Job Printers, 
. Address ADAMS PRESS CO., 26 Ann-st., New York, 
Specimen Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., Six cents, 


$20. G. & S.CRYSTAL D.P. $20. 


A year can be realized gilding and putting up 

1 0 the Crystal Door Plate. Agents wanted, Stock, 
Tools, and Instructions cost $20. L.L.TODD 
& CO., 39 Nassau-street, New-York, 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


Stammering 


Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For descriptive pam- 
phiet, ~ Sod Address H. C. L. MEARS, 277 West 23d-8t., x Be 











A ‘Mirror of the Mind 3°? or, your 
Character from your Likeness. For particulars how to have 
pictures taken, inclose & pre-paid envelope, addressed to 
yourself for answer, to MESSRS, FOWLER & WELLS 


$89 Broadway, New York, 





Sewing Machines. 


We are having a great many inquiries for Sewing Ma- 
chines from various parts of the country, and as we can 
not conveniently reply to them all by mail, we have 
thought it proper to state our opinion ia regard to them 
in this public manner. We have used Wilson’s patent, 
manufactured by the Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing 
Company, No. 625 Broadway, and we can say in regard 
to it, that it is without a rival. It is simple, not easily 
put out of order when in proper hands, and, in point of 
effectiveness and finish, no other machine stands ahead 
of it. This famous Sewing Machine is highly appreci- 
ated the world over. We state this much in regard to 
the excellent machine upon our own responsibility. 

This Company have made and sold during the last 
three months about 10,000 machines, and are now pro luc- 
ing and selling 150 per day. They varyin price from 
$50 to $100, and the highest-priced ones sell best. In 
their business there is over $1,000,000 invested, and they 
keep 900 men regularly employed manufacturing ma- 
chines. The system pursued is the same as that adopted 
in the manufacture of arms; every piece is made to a 
guage, and consequently the parts of any machine may 
be transposed with those of another machine of the same 
size ; or, should an accident occur, the broken part can 
be immediately replaced on application at the office. 

There is not an establishment in this country where 
stitching of any kind is required, in which the Sewing 
Machine is not employed, and there are few private fam- 
ilies in which it is not an acknowledged article of furni- 
ture. This Company has just won the highest premium 
at the International Fair, Dublin, exhibiting its 200,000th 
machine, beautifully ornamented, with the American 
coat of arms.—Scientific American. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


HicHEst Premium Farr AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1865, 

(Gold Medal). Report of Committee of Awards: 
EASONS. 

1st.—Its simplicity and great range of Work. 

2nd.—Its making four different Stitches, viz.: The Lock, 
Knot, Double Lock and Double Knot. 

3d.—The Reversible Feed Motion, operated by simply turn- 
ing a Thumb Screw, enabling the operator to run the Work 
to the Right or to the Lett, and convenience of Self-fastening 
the ends of Seams, 

4th.—The perfect finish and substantial manner in which 
the Machine is made. 

5th.—The Rapidity of its Working, and the Quality of the 
Work done. 

6th.—Its Self-adjusting Tension. 

















UNIVERSAL 


CLOTHES WRINGER 


This Wringer has again taken the FIRST PREMIUM in thé 
Great Fair of the American Institute—it has also taken the 
FIRST PREMIUM at the State Fairsof New-York, Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, eee, Indiana, Illinois, —* 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Connecticut River Valley Fair, Champlain 
Valley Fair, and at most of the County and Institute Fairs 
throughout the countyy. Over 200,000 have been sold, a 
are now in use in the United States, and we never heard of 
one that was not liked, 

The UNIVERSAL is superior to all other Wringers, in hav- 
ing large rolls of solid India Rubber, so protected by strong 
COG-WHEELS that they cannot slip or break loose from the 
shaft, Its strong wood frame cannot be broken, and does 
not rust or soil the clothes. Every Universal Wringer is 
WARRANTED. 

We select a few testimonials from — widely known 
to the public, who speak from actual experience, and are 
above suspicion of misstatement, 

“My family would as soon give up the cooking-stove as 
this CLorars WRINGER. It cannot be too highly recom- 
mended,”—{SOLON ROBINSON, 

“ After a constant use of the UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRING- 
ER for more than four years in my family, I am authorized 
by the ‘powers that be’ to give it the most unqualified praise, 
and to pronounce it an indispensable part of the machinery 
of housekeeping.”—[Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

“This is the first Wringer I have found that would stand 
the service required of it.’—J. P. Huearns, Lovejoy’s Hotel. 

“ We think the Machine MUCH MORE THAN PAYS FOR ITSELF 
EVERY YEAR IN THE SAVING OF GARMENTS. We think it im- 
tong the Wringer should be fitted with COGS,”"—[ORaner 

upp, Editor of American Agriculturist. 

el! Senay commend it to economists of time, money and 
contentment.”—[The Rey. Dr. BELLows, 

PRICES—Large size, $10; Medium, $8.50. On receipt of 
the price from places where no one is selling, we will send 
the WRINGER free of freight charges. 

A good canvasser can make money rapidly selling them in 
eyery town. Exclusive sale guarantied and liberal terms 
given to responsible parties who first apply. Descriptive Cir- 
cular and terms sent free, ¥ 

The celebrated DOTY’S CLOTHES WASHER, which has 
= taken the First Premium at the Great Fair of the Amer- 

can Institute, is sold also by the undersigned. 
R. C. BROWNING, General Ageni, 
No. 347 Broadway, New-York, 








India Rubber Gloves 


are an invaluable protection for the hands in Gardening, 
Housework, etc., and a certain cure for Chapped Hands, 
Salt Rheum, etc. Sent by mail on receipt of $150 for 
Ladies’ sizes ; $175 for Gentlemen’s, by 
GOODYEAR I. R. GLOVE MF’G CO., 
205 Broadway, New-York. 








ESTEY’S 
COTTAGE ORGANS 
and MELODEONS, 


WITH PATENTED IMPROVEMENTS; 
RENDERING THEM GREATLY SUPERIOR 
TO OTHER REED INSTRUMENTS. 


1st. In quick articulation, 

2nd. In Roundness of Tone. 

8d. In Volume of Tone. The three great essen- 
tials in instruments of this class. 

These are accomplished by the peculiar con- 
STRUCTION and voIcING of the Reeds, the use of 
the PaTrentT HARMONIUM ATTACHMENT, which 
doubles the power by coupling the octayo; the 
Patent MANUAL SvB-Bass, a substitute for Pedal 
Bass, and the general arrangement of the instrument, 


This House has been manufacturing and improving during the last twenty years, u 








ntil, without unusual effort, or exten- 


sive advertising, they have two of the largest manufactories in the United States, and yet can scarcely meet the demand for 


these truly remarkable instruments, 


They recently took the First Premium at the Albany and Troy Union Fair, and at the Michigan and Indiana State Fairs, 
over those of all the leading manufacturers in the land. They have been tested side by side with others in Churches and 


Parlors, and have uniformly borne off the palm. 


Testimonials could be multiplied indefinitely if space would allow. 

JARDINE, the celebrated Organ Builder, of New York, pronounces them superior to all others in “ exceedingly quick ar- 
ticulation and round tone,” which judgment is confirmed by every Organist who has tested them, 

Joun H. WARNER, Organist, New-York, says: “I regard ESTEY’S COTTAGE ORGANS as combining more exceliences 
than any other Reed Instrument I have ever seen, They are remarkable for sweetness and variety of expression, combined 


with unusual volume of tone.” 
C. Hentz, Organist, says: 
of any in use.” 


Prof. Oscar MAYO, says: “Its great range and resources for effect are really astonishing. * 


above all others.” 


“This Organ is the best forthe size I ever saw, and the best adapted for Church Music 


* © * I prefer them 


To prove my sincerity in these statements I make the following proposition: Any reader of the AGRICULTURIST, pur- 
chasing one of these instruments, with the improvements, and finding it on fair trial, by impartial and competent judges, 
to fail in meeting these representations, shall have his money refunded and the Instrument returned without expense to the 


purchaser. As to the matter of my responsibility, I refer to ORANGE Jupp, Esq. 
I aleo keep on hand thoroughly made and beautiful Pianos, which 1 sell much below the usual prices for this class of in- 


struments, and warrant them for five years. 
For Circulars and full particulars, Address 


GEORGE G. SAXE, 


(WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT.) 
131 Grand-Street, New-York. 
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Pearl-St.,. New-York. 


Produce Commission Merchants, 
FOR THE SALE OF 


a Pek sae ee 5 
Zouwds weak ak 
PRCT PEELE EEE 
BESREE ES GRE BRLESS 


Send for WEEKLY Price CURRENT, Marking Plate and 
Circular with Packing and Shipping directions, 
Country Consignments receive special attention. 


REFERENCES: 
on, Loder, Esq. N. Y. Hon. J. K. Porter, 
¢x-Pres't. Erie R. R. | Albany, N. Y. 
Cragin & Co., N.Y Wm. S. Thorn, Esq., N. Y. 


Prest. Na’l Fire Ins, Co. 
Lane, Son & Co., N.Y. 


Premium Gold Medal. 
AMERICAN BELL COMPANY'S 


STEEL COMPOSITION AND BRONZE METAL BELLS, 
82 Liberty-st., New-York. 

The following is a copy of the certificate of the Board of 
Managers of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE, in response to the 
Committee of Judges on Bells. 

No. 629, G. M. This is to certify that a GOLD MEDAL 
was awarded the AMERICAN BELL CO.,, for Steel Composi- 
tion and Bronze Metal Bells, with Harrison's Rotating 
hanging apparatus. 

American Institute, i Signed JOHN W. CHAMBERS, 
New-York, Oct, 23, 1865. Sec. Board of Managers. 

This is the highest commendation ever given by the Amer- 
ican Institute, to any Bell Founder in the United States. 


Every Farmer who has Farm Uten- 

sils worth preserving, can add Fifty per cent. to 

their wear by keeping them protected with 

The Gutta Percha Cement Paint. 
The cheapest and best preservative Paint in the world, for 

wood and metals of all kinds,and for painting and repairing 


Tin and other Roofs. 
It has been tested eight years, is always ready for use. 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Im- 
plements will find 
The Black Diamond Varnish 
equal to the best for all purposes where a quick drying, 


lustrous varnish is required. It costs only one quar- 
ter as much. 
The Gutta Percha Cement Roofing 
costs half as much as Tin, and can be eppited by any one. 
THE JOHNS & CROSLEY MANUFACTURING CO,, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
No. 78 William-street, cor. Liberty, New-York. 


All Works on Phonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, Psy- 
chology, Ethnology, Mechanism, Photography, Anatomy, 
Medicine, Agriculture, Education, etc., supplied by MESSRS, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. See our 
SpecraL List of Private Medical Works, Agents Wanted. 


ALLORY & SANDFORD’S CELEBRATED 
FLAX BRAKE, the best in use, for sale by the Com- 


pany’s Agent, 
JOHN W. QUINCY, 
Send for a Circular. 98 William-st., New-York. 


The Ammoniated Phosphatic Guano 
Is the best and most economical fertilizer for Cotton, Tobac- 
co, the Root and Cereal crops that the farmer can use to 
obtain immediate results for his outlay, and to permanently 
enrich the soil. For sale <a 
EDWARD F. COOKE & CO.,, 
159 Front-st., cor. Maiden Lane, New York. 


Farm for Sale. 
THE WHOLE OR IN FORTIES, 

120 Acres (70 under cultivation, 50 in timber,) situated on 
the Grafton Road, upon the Mississippi Bluffs, 4 mile from 
the River, 5 miies west from the City of Alton, Ills, in a dis- 
trict renow:.ed for its uncommon healthfulness, splendid 
ecenery, an'i ezcelient society. The soil well a to all 
farm products,{s first-rate for vines and fruit ofall kinds, which 
find a most profitable market at Chicago, or Alton, or St. 
Louis, A Farm house and barn on the place, and on every 
single forty, the most charming sites for building family res- 
idences. Springs or every forty, which, if collected and 
dammed up, would furnish water-power for any small works. 

A Stage coach to Alton and back paege the land every 
other day, and a trip by water or land to St. Louis, and back, 
takes but one day. Terms easy. 

Apply for farther information personally to 8. R. Dolbee, 
Land Agent, at Alton, or by. eas to the owner. 

SHRISTIAN SCHNEIDER, 
Alton, Ils., Box 269. 


and Chicago, Ni. 


























OR SALE.—A Valuable Mill property located 
et Trenton, New-Jersey, in a central part of the city. 
lius “w- Water-wheels, six run of Burr stone, and all neces- 
sary machinery for extensive trade. Mill 40 by 30, and lots 
9 by 100 feet. Perpetual water right, with full supply all 
the year. Apply Peron a Re by letter, $ sate as 
° Real en 
Trenton, N. J 





VINELAND 


FAR AND FRUIT LANDS, in a 

mild and healthful climate, Thirty miles south of Phila- 
delphia by Railroad, in New Jersey, on the same line of lat- 
itude as Baltimore, Md. 

The soil is rich and productive, varying from a claytoa 
sandy loam, suitable for Wheat, Grass, Corn, Tobacco, Fruits 
and Vegetables. This isa great fruit country. Five hun- 
dred Vineyards and Orchards have been planted out by ex- 
perienced fruit growers. Grapes, Peaches, Pears, &c., produce 
immense profits. Vineland is already one of the most beau- 
tiful places in the United States. The entire territory, con- 
sisting of forty-five square milesof land, is laid out upon a 
general system of improvements. The land is only sold to 
actual settlers with provision for public adornment. The 
place on account of its great beauty as well as other advan- 
tages has become the resort of people of taste, It has in- 
creased five thousand people within the past three years, 
Churches, Stores, Schools, Acadamies, Societies of Art and 
Learning, and other elements of refinement and culture have 
been introduced. Hundreds of people are constantly set- 
tling. Several hundred houses are being constructed, and 
it is estimated that five hundred will be built during the sum- 
mer. Price of Farm land, twenty acre lots and upward, $25 
per acre. Five and ten acre and Village lots for sale, 

Fruits and Vegetables ripen earlier in this district than in 
any other locality north of Norfolk, Va. Improved places 
for sale. 

Openings for all kinds of business, Lumber Yards, Manu- 
factories, Foundries, Stores, and the like. 

For persons who desire mild winters, a healthful climate, 
and a good soil, in a country beautifully improved, abound- 
ing in fruits and possessing all other social privileges, in the 
heart of civilization, it is worthy of a visit. 

Letters answered and the Vineland Rural, a paper giving 
full information, and containing Reports of Solon Robinson, 
sent to applicants. 

Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland P. 0. Landis 
Township, New Jersey. 

From Report of Solon Robinson, Agricultural Editor 
of The Tribune: It is one of the most extensive fertile 
tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condi- 
tion for pleasant farming that we know of this side of 
the Western Prairies. 


FOR SALE. 
FARMING AND 


MARKETGARDENING 
LANDS 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS WILL SELL TRACTS OF GOOD 
Land for farming and market gardening, in quantities to suit 
purchasers, situated in the counties of Ocean and Burlington, 
on the line of the Raritan and Delaware Bay Railroad, mid- 
way between New-York and Philadelphia, at from $10 to $25 

er acre. In addition to all the common products of a farm, 

hese lands are valuable for growing cranberries, sweet 
potatoes, peaches, grapes, tobacco and_ hops. All 
crops ripen ten days earlier than on _ Long_ Island. 
Squankum marl is delivered at any point on the rail- 
road at one dollar and fifty cents per ton, and fertil- 
izes the land for seven poo after its application. The 
lands are mostly covered with yellow pine timber, suita- 
ble for lumber and cord wood. A portion of the timber 
has been recently cut off, leaving the land ready for inmedi- 
ate cultivation. Price of cedar rails, $5 per 100. Cord wood, 
at any railroad station, $3 per cord. A portion of the lands 
contain a large quantity of the best potters’ clay yet discov- 
ered, for the manufacture of yellow ware. Saw-mill within 
one mile of Shamong Station, A good hotel at Shamong, on 
the lands offered for sale. The location is very healthy and 
waterexcellent. Lands well watered with unfailing streams, 
and supplied with good mill-sites and water-power for man- 
ufacturing purposes, A portion of the purchase money may 
remain on mortgage. Terms very favorable to purchasers, 
For further particulars apply to 

F. B, CHETWOOD, Elizabeth, N. J. 

WM. O. GILES, 70 & 72 Franklin-st., New-York, 

and N. P. TODD, ag’t Shamong, Burlington Co., 

New Jersey. 


600 Maryland and Virginia Farms 
and Timbered Lands. 


Catalogue of Maryland and Virginia Lands, with Geo- 
ara, hical description of Maryland, for sale by R. W. TEM- 
j LEMAN & CO., Land Agents, 48 Lexington-st., (up stairs,) 
Baltimore City, embracing a description of the soil and pro- 
ducts of Maryland. Send 25 cents for a copy of Catalogue. 


UPERIOR FARM LAND.—20,000 

Acres, Franklin Tract, at Newfield, Gloucester County, 
New Jersey, on the Railroad running from Philadelphia to 
Cape May. 30 miles South of Philadelphia—adjoining the 
Vineland Tract, and 2 miles North of the Vineland Station— 
for sale at low prices and on easy terms, in lots to suit pur- 
chasers, Circulars with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon. 
William Parry, and others, with full information, sent to ap- 
aco, free. Address N H. COFFIN & CO,, New- 
eld, Gloucester Co., N. J. Improved Farms also for Sale. 

















FAM FOR SALE, with immediate possession, 
120 Acres in high cultivation; Brick Residence, 40x80; 16 
Rooms; ‘I'wo Tenant Houses; Wells, Pumps, Cisterns, Barn, 
Stables, etc., all new and in perfect order. Large Garden 
Orchard, 700 Fruit Trees, Vineyard, 800 Vines, Handsome, 
furniture, Crops, Stock, Implements, &c. Not a mile from 
Post Office, Rk. kk. Depot, Telegraph, Canal. A complete Es- 
tate ready for occupation of a genteel family, Situation 
healthy, picturesque, near the Susquehanna, Pa, Part may 
remain on mortgage. R. FENNER, Watsontown, Penn’a. 


Fev WANTED in exchange for good produc- 
tive City property. Address ADAMS, with full descrip- 
tion and price, P. O. Box 202, Brooklyn, N. 





. 





For Christmas and the Holidays. 

EVERY READER OF THE AGRICULTURIST SHOULD 
HAVE our poosiee game, “THE MOST LAUGHABLE 
THING ON EARTH,” or, the new one, ‘ THREE MERRY 
MEN,” each, 25 cts. See Oct. No., page 327, or, “GINGER 
SNAPS,” 25 cts., ric: red cloth, 50 cts. See May No., page 
165. or, “MAGIC CARDS,” 80 cts. See July No. page 225. 
All these for old and Be . Let the little children have 
“THE CHOPPED-UP MONKEY,” 15 cts. We will send 
any one our favorite bock, “MORE THAN ONE HUN- 
DRED THINGS WORTH KNOWING,” for NOTHING, on 
receipt of ONE STAMP for postage, Address ADAMS & CO., 
21 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


Mure PHANTOM OF THE WILDERNESS 

EMERSON BENNETT’S New Novelet will be com- 
menced in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, on the 
first of January. Mr. Bennett now writes exclusively for 
THE POST. Alsoa hostof other popular writers. WHEEL- 
ER & WILSON’S $55 SEWING MACHINES are given as 
PREMIUMS. $2.50 a year. Two copies $4. Eight (and 
one gratis) $16. Sample copies, containing full particulars 
furnished gratis. Address H, PETERSON & CO., 319 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Single numbers for sale by the 
News Dealers. 


CHANGE of NAME. 


The Firm heretofore doing business as “AMSDEN & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS, 14 BROMFIELD ST., Boston,” changes its name 
and style to ADAMS & CO,, 21 BRoMFIELD Sr., from this 
date ; and will, bya strict adherence to its motto, “ Prompt- 
ness and Reliability,” endeavor to merit a continuance of 
the liberal pemeenee thus far awarded, Correspondents 
will please notice the change, and direct their letters and 
orders accordingly. 


American Cotton Planter. 
Published Monthly, in Montgomery, Ala., by 
N, B, CLOULD, M. D., Editor and Proprietor, 
TERMS, 
One copy, one year, in advance bSweeSesuerseeeenes 50s $3 00 


$ “ 


Six copies, 
¢#~ Will issue promptly the first day of January, 1866. 


HE SATURDAY EVENING POST.— 

A First-Class Literary Paper—Edited by Mrs. Bella 
Z. Spencer. EMERSON BENNETT now writes exclusively 
for it—with a host of other talented and popular authors. 
$2.50 a year. Two copies $4. Eight copies (and one 
gratis) $16. WHEELER & WILSON’S CELEBRATED $55 
SEWING MACHINES given as PREMIUMS, Sample copies 
containing full particulars, sent gratis. Write to 

H, PETERSON & CO., 319 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


NEW VOL! LOOK AT JANUARY NO!— 

Illustrated with Portraits on PHysioGNomy, ETHNOLO- 
GY, PHRENOLOGY, PHysioLogy, PsYcHOLoGy, etc. The 
City of New York, and lots of rich reading. A DOUBLE 
NO. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Best ever issued. 
Begins new Vol. Only $2 a year. Address FOWLER & 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 




















HE BEST OF THE MONTHLIES— 

THE LADY'S FRIEND—devoted to FASHION and 
LITERATURE. Beautiful Steel Engravings. Splendid 
Colored Fashion Plates, The Latest Patterns of Dresses, 
Cloaks, Bonnets, Embroidery, &c. Household Receipts, 
Music, &c. WHEELER & WILSON’S Sewina MACHINES 
given as Premiums. Send 15 cents for a sample copy to 
DEACON & PETERSON, 319 Walnut-street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


COUSIN LIZZIE’'S MONTHLY. 


The New York T7'rades_ Advocate says of this handsome 
ana interesting periodical: ‘“ We call attention to this pub- 
lication with pleasure, It is one of the most entertaining 
things we ever came across, and we know of nothing in 
which the same amount of money could be invested to bet- 
ter advantage. The fact that ‘Cousin Lizzie’ is a decidedly 
pretty girl, we presume will not injure her chances of suc- 
cess in her literary undertaking.” A rare chance is afford- 
ed to get good reading at atrifling price, by Miss Lizzie’s 
offer to send her Monthly six months on trial for 25 cents, 
Thousands have availed themselves of this offer and we 
advise all to do so without delay. Specimens 10 cents—no 
free copies, Address J. C. HANEY & CO., 109 Nassan-st., 
New-York, 








A New Work—Now in Press. 
Physiognomy;5 or, Signs of Character, 
based on Ethnology, Physiology, and Phrenology, illustra 
ted with more than 1000 Engravings. Complete in four 


parts, $4.00, sent by post. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


1866 THE LADY’S FRIEND— 
@ The Best of the Monthlies—devoted to 
LITERATURE and FASHION, $2.50 a year. We give 
WHEELER & WILSON’S Celebrated $55 
Sewing Machines on the following terms:— 
Twenty copies and the Sewing Machine, $70. 
Thirty copies and the Sewing Machine, $85. 
Forty copies and the Sewing Machine, $100. 
Send 15 cents for a sample copy to DEACON & PETER- 
SON, 319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


HE HOG BREEDER’S MANUAL sent to any 
address free of charge; every farmer should have it. 
Address N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


UR SPECIAL LIST OF PRIVATE ANA- 
TOMICAL, MEDICAL, AND PHYSIOLOGICAL BOoKs, in- 


tended for those who need them, sent on receipt of stamp. 
FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 
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Two New Books 


By OLIVER OPTIC! 
NOW READY, 
THE YANKEE MIDDY, 
or, 
The Adventures of a Naval Officer. 
A Sequel to THE SAILOR BOY, PRIcE—$1.50. 


Oe ‘ 

WORK AND WIN: 

or 
NODDY NEWMAN ON A CRUISE. 
Being Number Four of the favorite WOODVILLE STORIES, 
PRICE—$1.25, 
(9 
Two New Prudy Books! 

LITTLE PRUDY’S DOTTY DIMPLE, 
LITTLE PRUDYW’S STORY. BOOK— 
Completing the Series.—Prick, each 7% cents. 
Ge 
In Press !—Will be published Dec. 10th, 

“ FIGHTING JOE.” 

By OLIVER OPTIC. 

A sequel to SoLprER Boy aND YOUNG LIRUTENANT. 
PrIcE— $1.50. 

Published by LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, 
For Sale by all Booksellers, Sent by mail, postage paid, 
upon receipt of advertised price. (Please refer to adver- 
tisement in November No. for a more complete list of books.) 


“The Human Face Divine.” 


A New System of Physiognomy,—Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, 
Mouth, Head, Hair, Eyebrows, Hands,*Feet, Skin, Complex- 
ion, with all “Signs of Character, and How to Read Them,” 

given in 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


SAMUEL R. WELIS, Eprror. 

Ethnology, Natural History of Man, nations and 
races described. Illustrations, 

Physiology, Heart, Lungs, Stomach, Bones, Muscles, 
and Nervous System, 

Phrenology, and the Temperaments, Man’s Intellec- 
tual, Social, and Moral Nature, 

Physiognomy, with all the various “Signs of Charac- 
ter, and How to Read Them.” 

Psychology, the “Science of the Soul,” Man’s rela- 
tions to this life, and the life to come.” 


Sa 


(2 A new Volume, the 43d, commences with the Jan. No. 
Monthly, at $2a yearinadvance. Sample numbers by first 
post, 20 cents. Clubsof Ten, or more, supplied at $1.50 each 
per copy. Now is the time to subscribe. Address 

FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE DECEMBER NO. OF MERRY- 
MAN’S MONTHLY contains in addition to the 
customary attractions, a comic illustrated article 
xy Orpheus C, Kerr, the prince of humorists, and a 
capital funny thing on Balloons. Sir Morton Peto’s 
laughable adventures, $100 Greenback Prizes, Prize Con- 
undrums, Prize Pictorial Puzzle, a department. 
Everybody has a chance to gain big and little Greenbacks 
by solving puzzles. Great attractions and improvements 
next year. The Cheapest and Best Family Magazine for Old 
and Young. Only $1.25 per year; 2 copies, $2.25; 3 copie 
$3; Sand one extra to getter up, $5. All subscribers receive 
before Jan. Ist, will receive Nov. and Dec. Nos. of this year 
free, if they ask for them. No free copies—specimens_post- 
aid, 15 cents. Sold by all Newsdealers. J. C. HANEY & 
O., Publishers, 109 Nassau-street, New-York, 


1866 WHEELER & WILSON’S 
® CELEBRATED $55 SEWING MACHINE 
asa Premiv™ for Clubs of that popular weekly, THE SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST. 
Twenty copies and the Sewing Machine, $70. 
Thirty copies and the Sewing Machine, $85. 
Forty copies and the Sewing Machine, $100. 
Send for a sample copy of THE POST, furnished gratis, 
containing full particulars, to H, PETERSON & CO., 319 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


ANVASSERS WANTED—To take orders for 
'Victor’s HISTORY OF THE REBELLION, Endorsed by 
the President, Cabinet, Members of Congress, Governors, 
Generals, Bancroft the Historian, and by the Press general- 
ly. This work still is the CONCEDED STANDARD. All 
who have compared the different Histories of the War, (even 
the authors themselves) acknowledge the superiority of 
Victor's, Also, to take orders for Victor's HISTORY of 
AMERICAN CONSPIRACIES from 1760 to 1860, (the only 
work of the kind published,) for a new illustrated edition of 
the Incidents and Anecdotes of the War, and for portraits of 
generals, &c. These works are all superbly illustrated and 
sell very rapidly, by canvassers only. Liberal terms and ex- 
clusive territory given. Send for circulars, Address TOR- 
REY & HOVEY, Publishers, No. 13 Spruce st., New-York. 


























Pre-paid by First Mail to any Post-Office for $4 50. 
HE NEW ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATH- 
IC ENCYCLOPEDIA contains nearly 1,000 pages, illus- 
trated with more than 300 Engrevings, with Index complete. 
Agents Wanted. Address FOWLER & WELLS, No. 3889 
Broadway, New-York. 





“ Of all the publications which have attained such a wide 
popularity, as issued Lf FOWLER & WELLS, none are 
more adapted to general utility than this rich, comprehen- 
sive, and well arranged Encyclopedia,.”—{N. Y. Tribune. 

HE LADY’S FRIEND— 

The Best of the Monthlies—Devoted to Fashion and 
Literature. $2 50 a year; Two copies $41; Eight (and one 
gratis) 816. WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MA- 
CHINES given as Premiums, Send 15 cents for a sample 
copy to DEACON & PETERSON, 319 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Single Numbers for sale by the News Dealera 
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“We regard the EVENING Post, as without exception, the 
ablest and most high-toned newspaper, so far as its editorials 
are concerned, in the Union. The editorial course of the 
Post seems to be guided solely by the purest devotion to 
the eternal principles of right, and not at all by considera- 
tions of mere party + e There is no safer guide for 

oung men than the Post. ‘They may safely make such a 
Journal their chart and guide.”—Brookiyn Daily Times. 

The EvENING Post is alsoa good Literary News- 
paper: it is edited by 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT and PARKE GODWIN, 


and the Associate Editors are men of talent and ability. Its 
Reports of Markets, Agricultural and Financial matters are 
prepared with great care. 


TERMS—To Mail Subscribers: 


EVENING Post, Weekly........... aeavee ..--$2.00 per annum, 
EvEnInG Post, Semi-Weekly...........+-++: 4,00 °° é 
FUUMMENG FOOT, SIME os.ssssccoccesaccevee $12.00 


Sample copies sent free. Agents Wanted. 
Address WM. C. BRYANT & CO., Publishers, 
41 Nassau street, New York. 





Every Child on the Continent should have it! 


The Best Children’s Paper in America, 














Wromns andvtor the 
, the True, 
the Beautiful. 

A First-Class Monthly Paper, of 16 
Pages, for BOYS and GIRLS. 
$1.00 a Year in advance. 

A Beautiful Premium to every subscriber, 
Specimen Copy sent for Ten Cents, 

Address, 
ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
Publisher, Chicago, II. 


“Mr, Sewell’s Paper already excels rere other children’s 
paper that we know of in this country.”— Chicago Eve. Jour. 


= 
1866. 


THE WORLD, 


An Independent Democratic Daily, Weekly 
and Semi-Weekly Newspaper, 





After four years of civil war, forced upon the people of the 
United States by the violence of sectional parties, we now 
enter upon a new era of unity and of progress, North and 
South, a cordial co-operation of all honest men is needed to 
repair the waste of war, to establish our Peace through the . 
triumph of sound constitutional principles in the adminis- 
tration of the government, and our Unity by guarding all 
that makes Union desirable. 

The great. Democratic Party, whose history in the past is 
the history of private prosperity, of territorial extension, and 
of public order in America, stands now, as it has ever stood, 
the Party of the Nation, superior to all sectional passions in 
its loyalty to the rights of co-equa) States and to the liberties 
of the individual citizen. Once more its voice will be heard, 
once more its adherents will be rallied to its time-honored 
standards in every city and town of the Northern and of 
the Southern States. 

To the principles of this great Democratic Party of the 
Nation, THE WORLD has borne firm witness throughout the 
ordeal of civil war. It will now be devoted to the not less 
arduous task of applying those principles to the solution of 
the many and weighty questions—financial, social, political— 
which come upon us with the return of peace. Faithful to 
the real interests of all sections, it will be enslaved by the 
prejudices and blinded by the prepossessions of none. ; 

That the principles of American Democracy should thus 
be utteréd, with no weak or uncertain voice, here in the 
great metropolitan center of American enterprise and com- 
merce, is a matter of such importance to every citizen as 
must recommend THE WORLD to the co-operation and 
support of good men in all sections of the Union, 

Whatever skill can devise or enterprise accomplish will 
contribute to make THE WORLD what it is our resolve that 
it shall continue to be—the best Newspaper of the Day. 

Competent correspondents at every commercial and polit- 





“No matter with how much flourish and puffing other mag- 
azines are thrust before the public, this high-toned Home 
Magazine continues a favorite as of old, and increases in 
worth every month.”— Waterville (N. ¥.) Times. 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE 


For 1866. 


It is with og mg we are able to announce a much larger 
circulation for the **Home Magazine” during the year 1865 
than it has ever before attained; and alsoa more heartily 
expressed approval, by subscribers and the press, of its tone 
and character. During the next year we shall bring into its 
ages astill MORE VIGOROUS LITERARY LIFE—A HIGH- 
R EXCELLENCE—A BROADER SPIRIT, and a more ear- 
nest advocacy of All Things Pure and Noble. 


As heretofore, our aim will be to produce 


A Magazine for American fhomes, 


not too didactic and heavy, but cheerful, animated, and 
social —a friend, Goons, in upon quiet hours, with some- 
thing always pleasant an We table to say. 

A new seriai by MISS VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND will 
be commenced in the January number, entitled 


“ PETROLEUM.” 


The Home Magazine for 1866 will be enriched not only 
with the best articles the Editors can produce, but will num- 
ber among its contributors many of 


The Leading Writers of the Country. 


Our magazine is not simply a literary periodical. It takes 
_—— ground, and seeks to make literature the handmaid 
of morality and religion, ae teaching, whether by means 
of story, poem, or essay, that only by the “Golden Rule” 
can man live to any wise or good purpose, If you open your 
door to its visits, it will be 


A TRUE FRIEND IN YOUR HOUSEHOLD. 


As heretofore, it will be embellished with Street ENGRAV- 
Ings, FINE Woop Cut ILLUSTRATIONS, MUSIC, PREVAILING 
STYLES OF DrEss, PATTERNS FOR GARMENTS AND EMBROID- 
ERY, AND SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE, 
FOR MoTHERS, HEALTH, HOME CIRCLE, &c., &c, 


YEARLY TERMS-In Advance, 











a ee -$2 50 
Three copies. enibaiins,< j . 600 
Five copies, and one to getter-up of club. 10 00 
Nine copies, “ a all -- 15 00 


si A beautiful PREMIUM PLATE, entitled “THE 
COURTSHIP OF SHAKSPEARE,” will be mailed to each 
person whosends us aclub of subscribers. It will also be 
mailed to each single subscriber from whom wereceive $2.50, 

G2” For | ceed we will send one copy each of HomE MaGa- 
ZINE and DEY’s LADY's Book for a Re 

Address T. 8. ARTHUR & CO., 

$23 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


HE HERALD OF HEALTH AND 

JOURNAL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
for 1866, will be greatly enlarged and improved. Inno 
way can the human race be so much improved physically 
as by a careful practice of its teachings. New subscri- 
bers for 1866, will get the December number of 1865, free. 
$1,50 a year, 15 cents a number. Address 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., 15 Laight-St., N. Y. 








The Improved Phrenological Bust, de- 
signed for Learners, showing the exact location of all the 
Organs of the Brain. [By Express.] Large size, $1.75; Small 
size, 3c, FOWLER & WELLS, 899 Broadway, N. Y. 





ical center of both hemispheres, who are always instructed 
to make the freest and promptest use of the telegraph, will 
keep our readers fully informed of the doings and the pro- 
gress of mankind in all parts of the globe, 

EDITIONS. 

THE Darty WORLD affords a complete compendium of, 
and commentary upon, the news of every day. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY WORLD is a large quarto sheet, same 
size as DaILy, containing all its news, correspondence, edi- 
torials, commercial and market news, cattle market and 
provision reports, and a fresh and entertaining miscellany ot 
literature. Published Tuesday and Friday. 

THE WEEKLY WORLD, «4 large quarto sheet, same size as 
DaIxy, has now the largest circulation of any weekly jour- 
nal published save one. Its extraordinary success since its 
union with the New York Argus has justified the most lib- 
eral expenditures, which will make it unrivaled in interest 
and value to farmers, Published Wednesday. 

1, Its MARKET REPORTS embrace the New York, Albany, 
Brighton and Cambridge Livz STocK MARKETS; the New- 
York CounTRY PRODUCE and GENERAL PRODUCE MARKETS; 
special and valuable Hop INTELLIGENCE; a department of 
AGRICULTURAL READING; all together composing an un- 
rivaled handbook of current information for the Farmer, 
Live Stock or Produce Dealer, the Country Merchant, etc. 

2. Its READING FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE embraces the 
freshest and best Stories, Poetry, Religious Reading, etc, 

8. Its Digest OF THE News is not, like most city week- 
lies, a mere waste-basket of the DaILy; only matters of in- 
terest andimportance are chosen from the DaILy, while the 
mass of its contents are prepared especially for the Weekly. 

In every post-office district there should be found some ac- 
tive, public-spirited Democrat, who will confer a benefit 
upon us, his neighbors, and the cause, by making a deter- 
mined effort to form a club of four, ten, twenty, or fifty for 
the WEEKLY WORLD, at our greatly reduced rates, 

GREAT REDUCTION IN TERMS. 
DAILY WORLD. 
One copy, one year, by mail ............--+- TEN DOLLARS. 
SEMI-WEEKLY WORLD. 
One year one copy,.......- ..seeeeFOUR DOLLARS, 


Four copies, one year.........+...- TEN DOLLARS. 
Ten copies, one year,........-...66+ TWENTY DOLLARS, 
WEEKLY WORLD. 
One copy, One year......... -- sees TWO DOLLARS. 
Four co les, one year...............- SEVEN DOLLARS, 
FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 


Ten copies, one year.........+.-+-++ 
Twenty copies, one year, to one address... ..25 DOLLARS. 
Fifty copies, one year, to one address.... FIFTY DOLLARS. 


An extra copy of the Weekly Edition furnished to clubs 
of twenty or more. 

For clubs of fifty the Semi-Weekly, and for clubs of one 
hundred the Daily, will be sent to getter up of a club. 

Additions may be made to clubs at any time during the 
year at the regular club rates, 

Changes from club lists can only be made by request of the 
person receiving the club packages. Ali such requesis must 
name the edition, post-office, and State to which it has pre- 
viously been sent, and inciose twenty-five cents to pay for 
changing to separate address. 

Orders for any of the Editions of Taz Worip may be sent 
by mail, and should inclose Post-office Money Order or Bank 
draft for amount (lessthe discount), We have no authorized 
traveling agents, Money sent by mail will be at the risk of . 
the senders, Orders and letters should be addressed to 

THE WORLD, 
35 Park Row, New York. 
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(Business notices—$1 25 per agate line of spacc.) 


Grape Vines of all the Hardy Varieties, Old and New, that are 


now in general cultivation. 


Chief above 


them all in EVERY IMPORTANT PARTICULAR, as well as 


general excellence, is the 


IONA. 


And earliest of all good Grapes, and only second if not equal in value to the Iona, is the 


THESE TWO SEEDLINGS were produced 
through a preparatory process best calculated 
to develope the EXCELLENCE OF FRUIT, and at 
the same time secure the STRONGEST and MOST 
HEALTHFUL CONSTITUTION OF STOCK. 

THE RESULT has been a high degree of 
improvement of all the good qualities of our 
natives in the ISRAELLA, with a great increase 
of hardy enduring character of vine, and ex- 
treme earliness. 

IN THE CASE OF THE IONA, THE 
CHANGE OF CHARACTER IS 80 RADICAL AS MORE 
NEARLY TO RESEMBLE THE ORIGINATION OF A 
DISTINCTLY NEW SPECIES. 

It is not a cross in which something is yield- 
ed on one side to take some excellence on the 
other, but ALL of the excellences of both sides 
in their highest degree, are here native, constitu- 
ting an ORIGINAL THOROUGHBRED, with 
full original native strength of constitution. 

In constancy of production and perfect ripen- 
ing of its fruit, it is unequalled among our 
most hardy natives, while in refinement and ex- 
cellence of flavor it equals the best foreign kinds 
and surpasses them all in animating and exhilar- 
ating spirit. It ripens very early—before Con- 
cord, and has proved by extensive trial to be 
more hardy. 

It is the only American grape that has suffi- 
cient uniform richness and tenderness of flesh, 
with vinous spirit, to make the best of raisins 
like those from the Muscat of Alexandria. 

The testimonials in regard to it from actual 
trial, are uniformly of the same import from 
the North and South, and from the Atlantic 
coast, to-far beyond the Mississippi, West. 

Tuomas MEEHAN, (Editor of Gardener's 
Monthy, Philadelphia,) who has always enter- 
tais™f a strong predilection for the foreign 
kinds, says: “To say that the Iona grapes 
were delicious is only to express the flavor of 
these beautiful berries. We have a weakness 
for the flavor of the foreign grape, but should 
hesitate now whether to prefer a Muscat of 

_ Alexandria, or this. * * * There need be 
but one opinion about this being the best grape 
ever known here.” In a letter he says, “ both 
in exquisite beauty, and in fine, rich, spirited 
flavor, the Iona stands peerless; above all! other 
grapes.” (Signed) Tuomas MEEHAN. 








ISRAELLA. 


yn 
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“The best American grape yet introduced. 1 
* * * The great beauty of the Iona is not 
equalled by any native variety, and perhaps not 
surpassed by any foreign one.” 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

“The best of the whole list. The best grape 
in America.” Soton Rosrnson. 

“There is great surprise at finding the Ionaso 
good. * * Of the IonaT hear nothing but praise, 
* * every time I taste it the better I like it.” 

Mr. MEEKER, in VW, Y, Tribune, from Chicago. 

“ The Committee beg leave to report that they 
found the Iona a most luscious grape, * * 
and have no hesitation in placing it at the 
head of all native kinds, even above the Dela- 
ware.” ‘In this judgement all the members of 
the Society, as well as of the Committee, une- 
quivocally concurred.” 

. Report of the St. Louis, (Mo.,) Horticultural 
Society.—Mr. J. H. Tice, Chairman. 

The Indiana Horticultural Society, at the 
Fair, unanimously awarded the premium for 
the best variety of native grapes to the Iona. 
The Cincinnati Horticultural Society, awarded 
the First Premium to the IONA. Pennsyl- 
vania State Fair awarded First PREmrium to 
the IONA. At the great exhibition at Sandus- 
ky, where it came in competition with all of 
the best grapes grown at Kelly’s Island, and the 
whole south shore of Lake Erie, which is the 
paradise of the Catawba, First PREMIUM to 
IONA, for ‘twelve bunches best variety, gual- 
ity to rule.” A friend writes here, “the testing 
was done by thousands and the Iona carried 
ALL OF THE PEOPLE AS WELL AS COMMITTEES 
witH 17.” At New-England Fair, Diploma as 
best native grape. At Michigan, Iowa, and at 
all of the other States and County Fairs, where 
entered for competition, (with one exception,) it 
received the highest testimonials of excellence. 

In Sept., 1864, it received the award of the 
Greeley Prize of One Hundred Dollars, 


On page 355 of Agriculturist see extract from Report 
of Committee, consisting of Messrs, Peter B. Mzap, 
R. G. Parpeg, and Francis Britt. The best and most 
important ever made on grapes. 

THE EARLINESS, HARDINESS, AND PRODUCTIVENESS OF 
THE lona.—For several years as the vines gain in matur- 
ity, the period of ripening advances nearly a week yearly. 
Extract from Mr. Cuartes Downine. “ The past two 
seasons the Iona being the first seasons of fruiting with 
me, ripened a little later than the Delaware, but this sea- 
son a week earlier. * * The Israella ripened as early as 
the Hartford Prolific, or before it, beginning to color 
about one week earlier. Both Iona and Israella have 








| son triumphantly. 


so far proved hardy and vigorous, and their foliage 
has been much less injured by mildew than that of DEL- 
AWARE, CONCORD, anv most oTHER KINDs.” 

From Mr. Marg, a most intelligent cultivator of for- 
eign and native grapes. ‘‘ Catawbas entirely gone with 
rot, Concord much injured in the fruit—not nearly half a 
crop. The Iona has gone through this most trying sea- 
I shall plant nothing but Iona.” 

From A. Tuomson, Delaware, Ohio: 

‘The Israella is the best and handsomest black grape 
I ever saw and tasted, but the Iona especially carries all 
before it, both for beauty and excellence of flavor.” 

From Rev. I. B. Britton, Chilicothe, Ohio, Aug. 30th: 

“Thave now on its second year the Iona, bearing a 
few splendid bunches fully ripe. The Israelia has also 
borne fruit fully ripe the 10thof August. The vines have 
made a wonderful growth, and give the strongest proof of 
strength and hardiness. I am forming a large club of both 
Tona and Israella.” 


From Mr. Isaac Leonarp, Burlington, Iowa: 

“The vines received from you have done well; not 
one has failed. My brother has carried out your direc- 
tions in the manual to the letter, and made a.grand suc 
cess. The Iona and Israella indicate great hardiness.” 

From Rev. W. H. Pappocx, Delaware City. 

Dr. C. W. Grant, Dear Sir :—‘‘ Your Ilona grape, 
brings vividly to mind Muscat of Alexandria, but the Iona 
has more of the spirit of wine. * * I have determined to 
do all that I can in the beneficent work of disseminating 
the Iona in the States of Delaware and Maryland, not 
only for the abundant supply of grapes for the table, 
but for coop wine. I hope also to have all of my seven 
sons become practical vineyardists.” : 

(Signed) W. H. Pappock. 


All who observe truly the signs of the times, 
as Mr. Pappock has done, will see that the 
IONA and Israella will displace all other kinds 
as soon as the plants can be produced to do it. 

GRAPE CULTURE, with the IONA lead- 


ing, presents a new aspect. See adv. page 355. 


For the preliminary study of the grape, to aid those in 
choosing, who desire to plant one vine or many, I have 
prepared a pamphiet entitled ‘“‘ Our Native Grapes,” con- 
taining afso the ** Present and Future of vine culture in 
America, with a full account of the origin, qualities, and 
characteristics of the Iona and IsraELua.”’ Sentfora 
two-cent stamp. It has fine engravings of the Iona and 
Israella vines in bearing, 

For the thorough re A of the subject I have prepared 
the “Manual of the Vine,” which is drawn from long 
and extensive experience in grape culture. It is illus- 
trated with about One Hundred and Fifty engravings, 
chiefly drawn from life, for the work. I commend it as 
the most thorough and complete treatise on the vine in 
the English language. The Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogues are no longer published separately, but both 
are included in the Manual. 

Having the original vines, and abundance of mature 
wood from established vines to propagate from, such as 
no one else can command, besides extensively prepared 
grounds and other unequalled facilities for the produc- 
tion of the best plants, I am able to offer better and 
cheaper vines than any other establishment can furnish, 
Also very cheap vines for nurserymen and propagators. 
I have also very finely rooted plants grown from green 
cuttings, at very low rates. These are suited for special 
purposes. but not for general planting. My vines are 
chiefly grown in VERY BROAD BORDERS, but some 
in large pots for extra price. 

Club propositions sent with the pamphlet-without 
charge. These offer most If{beral and advantageous 
terms to all purchasers, whether by dozens, to be sent 
singly by mail to as many different offices, or by thous- 
ands. Samples of vines sent on application, and engrav- 
ings and other facilities afforded to those who desire to 
form clubs. The safe reception of the vines is in all 
cases guaranteed. . W. GRANT 


Iona, (near Peekskill) Westchester Co., N. Y. 



































